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SOCIAL PROBLEMS AND SOCIOLOGICAL THEORY 


ALFRED R. LINDESMITH 
Indiana University 


Members and friends of the Society: 
I want tonight to make a brief state- 
ment of the reasons which cause me to 
believe in and support this society 
and to hope that it will continue to 
prosper. In doing so I shall perhaps 
somewhat overstate and oversimplify 
my case in order to emphasize my 
point and for the sake of brevity. 1 
trust that whatever this talk lacks in 
wit and wisdom will be to some degree 
compensated for by its brevity. 

As I see it, there is a sharp and 
categorical difference between the con- 
cern with social problems and the in- 
terest in sociological theory. The for- 
mer involves applied or practical re- 
search and the attempt to influence 
policy. It is almost always a many- 
sided, multidisciplinary matter, and in- 
volves committing oneself on questions 
of value or morality, as when legal re- 
form is advocated for the sake of 
justice or when police reform is urged 
to protect or restore civil liberties. 

In contrast, the task of theory con- 
struction is, and probably must be, the 
concern of single disciplines which 
focus their attention on particular 
aspects of human social behavior con- 
cerning which they seek to formulate 
valid and significant generalizations. 
To qualify for the honorific designa- 
tion of “scientific” these formulations 
must satisfy a number of requirements 
which, in the study of human behavior, 
are especially hard to meet. It is not 
enough that the writer be careful and 
exact, that he use numbers rather than 
words, that the generalizations have 
no practical implications, or that they 
be couched in complicated and ab- 
struse language. To qualify as scientific, 
generalizations of the social scientist 
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must measure up to those standards 
and specifications which are reasonably 
clearly established and formulated in 
the tradition and literature of modern 
Western science. 

In this concern with the deveilop- 
ment of theory it is desirable and ia- 
evitable that the sociologist concentrate 
on sociological rather than social prob- 
lems. In his scientific role he is con- 
cerned merely with what things are, 
not with what ought to be. He seeks to 
be detached, dispassionate, objective 
and impartial. When he has his scien- 
tific hat on he avoids the ethical com- 
mitments and value judgments in- 
volved in social policy and, I am in- 
clined to think, he is usually not quali- 
fied as a scientist to speak authorita- 
tively on social problems. I say this 
because such problems are not exclu- 
sively sociological but are compounds 
of many diverse elements which are 
not the exclusive concern of any single 
discipline. 

Having said these things it may ap- 
pear that the argument leads logically 
to the conclusion that the sociologist 
ought not be concerned at all with so- 
cial problems as such. There was a 
time when I thought that this was so 
and I am still inclined to agree that, 
insofar as he is a scientist, the sociolo- 
gist’s central concern is not with social 
problems. The dilemma of the sociolo- 
gist who wishes to be a scientist and 
who is at the same time vitally con- 
cerned with matters that are the sub- 
ject of controversy on the practical 
policy level, is most properly handled, 
in my opinion, not by renouncing one’s 
civic responsibilities but by accepting 
them and keeping them separate from 
one’s scientific responsibilities. There 
are risks in whatever one does, but I 
think the risks here are greatest when 
the sociologist sets himself apart from 
his society and tries to limit himself, 
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so far as his public functions are con- 
cerned, to being a “pure” and “basic” 
scientist. 

This attempt to be “pure” and 
“basic” is all too often stultifying and 
leads frequently to hypocrisy, irrespon- 
sibility, pretentiousness and sometimes 
to evasion or outright dishonesty. To 
use an illustration from a field in 
which I am especially interested, there 
are those who do scientific studies of 
drug addiction and refuse, in the name 
of science, to commit themselves on 
the policy question, This seems hypo- 
critical and evasive to me when the in- 
dividual concerned, from his dealings 
with addicts, has acquired some ideas 
on policy with respect to them. If one 
has such views and conceals them, this 
is simply a lack of frankness and has 
nothing to do with science. The sci- 
entific pose that is regularly assumed 
is that more money should be spent on 
research before we can know what we 
ought to do. This attitude tends to 
maximize the flow of research funds, 
but it also often puts the investigator 
on the side of the status quo. The more 
miserably and ineffectively the drug 
problem is handled the more money 
will be spent investigating it. The ef- 
fects of a change in policy can never 
be exactly predicted and if reform 
must wait until we are sure of the fu- 
ture it will wait forever. 

Another aspect of this matter is to 
ask whether the scientific theories for 
the sake of which sociologists renounce 
their civic responsibilities are worth it. 
Despite the optimistic and constructive 
attitudes which we tend to assume 
publicly when we face our undergrad- 
uate Classes or the members of other 
disciplines which are as vulnerable as 
we are, I think most of us privately 
tealize that we have not traveled far 
enough along the path of science to 
take ourselves too seriously in this re- 
spect. Much of what passes as theory 
's not really that. More often it is com- 


mon sense dressed up in fancy verbiage * 


and sometimes it is just verbiage. 
Much of what is taken as progress 
consists of the substitution of new 
words for old ones and many allegedly 
original ideas turn out to be merely a 
reflection of inadequate familiarity 
with the contents of libraries. 

While I think that progress is being 
made in creating a more scientific so- 
ciology, I also feel that one has only 
to read our journals to realize that 
Many investigators are trying to join 
the scientific family by sneaking in 
the back door without credentials. One 
feature of this attempt is to make a 
virtue of the impracticality of what one 
does, the assumption being that since it 
is impractical it must be scientific. 
Much of the research for which such 
claims are made falls between two 
stools, and, being neither practical nor 
scientific, has no significance at all. 
One wonders if it would not be better 
to drop the scientific pretension which 
is not backed up by the substance of 
science and limit oneself to enterprises 
which at least have the virtue of prac- 
tical relevance. I would not go so far 
as to advocate this as the goal of so- 
ciology. All I want to emphasize is 
that it is not a sin for a scientist to 
be concerned with the social problems 
of his community or society; it is clos- 
er to a sin for him not to be so con- 
cerned. 

Another of the diseases of our disci- 
pline which is connected, I think, with 
our attempt to divorce ourselves from 
the practical concerns of our society is 
an excessive preoccupation with tech- 
niques at the expense of subject mat- 
ter. This has led to what has been 
called the “trivialization” of research 
in which answers having the appear- 
ance of great precision are sought for 
questions which hardly seem to matter, 
or in which the self-evident is sub- 
stantiated within an inch of its life. 
The image of the sociologist from this 
viewpoint appears to have become that 


-of a clever technician, available for 
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hire, flitting from one problem to an- 
other as research subsidies become 
available. The criteria for the selection 
of projects appears to be, not the im- 
portance of the problem, but availa- 
bility of funds and of data amenable to 
certain types of treatment. 

The experiences connected with 
being involved in and concerned with 
social problems is, 1 think, an excellent 
counter-irritant to the tendency of 
academicians to become over-subtle, 
over-theoretical, over-pretentious and 
over-confident of their own verbal and 
numerical formulations. It is a good 
thing, even vital, for example, for the 
criminologist who analyzes crime with 
I. B. M. machines to visit or know 
about courts, law, prisons and the 

‘police and to be sactively concerned 
with the reform of these institutions 
when they need it. Association with 
people of diverse backgrounds and pro- 
fessions who share a common interest 
in social policy tends to keep one hum- 
ble and gives one roots in the society 
which nurtures and supports him. 
Withour this touchstone I think there 
is a tendency for research to come to 
be regarded as a racket or merely a 
convenient way to acquire a reputation, 
get promotions and make a living. 

Thus, while ic seems that it is the 
central job of the sociologist to ad- 
vance theoretical knowledge I will 
venture that he should, as a protection 
against the involutional disorders of 
excessive academic isolation, maintain 
-@s an avocation at least an interest in 
at least one problem area. In this area 
I think he should be an expert and 
an activist, seeking to know not only 
what pertains to his discipline but 
everything that he can learn and to 
exert influence on policy. Properly 
conceived and managed I believe that 
this kind of an interest serves to cor- 
rect some of the typical academic dis- 
eases and ultimately serves the cause of 
scientific advancement. 

One wonders how long it ‘will be 
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before there will come an academic 
Day of Judgment when, perhaps, the 
long-suffering patient subjects who fill 
out our questionnaires and submit 
themselves for interviews will get the 
idea they are being exploited and de- 
mand an accounting. Perhaps those 
who pay the bills will some time add 
up all the money and man-hours ex- 
pended in “pure” research, balance it 
against the results, and wonder wheth- 
er it has been worth it. Certainly it is 
reasonable to expect that there eventu- 
ally will be some kind of pay-off in 
the form of public disillusionment 
and disenchantment for the present 
halcyon days of easy money. When this 
pay-off comes I am convinced that the 
sociologist who will come off the best 
will be the one who has not written 
exclusively for other sociologists and 
who has not washed his hands of all 
practical affairs. 

The therapeutic effects of practical 
interests and activities arise in the 
main, I think, from communicating 
with persons who are not sociologists, 
social scientists or academicians. Sci- 
entific results must, after all, be com- 
municated. Just as the standards by 
which scientific conclusions are judged 
are not derived from a single disci- 
pline, so also must these conclusions 
be disseminated and judged beyond the 
confines of single disciplines and be- 
yond the confines of the academic 
world. It is a valuable but often chas- 
tening experience to try to tell the 
hard-headed intelligent layman or ad- 
ministrative official what the latest so- 
ciological discoveries have been in the 
field of his competence. Nort being 
able to use the specialized language 
of our discipline we often find that 
when compelled to resort to straight- 
away English some of the glamour and 
originality of the ideas seems to van- 
ish. One would hardly, for example, 
use that magic French word anomic 
in talking to non-sociologists but when 
this concept is expressed in ordinary 
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English words, as it can be, it scems 
to lose much of its charm and much 
of its explanatory potency. I do not 
think that it can be contended that 
sociology is so advanced today that 
its solid achievements can not be 
formulated in language which an in- 
telligent layman can grasp. We need 
to communicate in this manner with 
people outside our fields in order to 
maintain our own health. 

One of the unformulated assump- 
tions which we are led to make by the 
desire to be regarded as scientists even 
if we are mot is that research is an 
end in itself, and that it is a noble 
enterprise per se to spend government 
or foundation money in doing it. This 
assumption is manifestly false. Carried 
to its extreme it .sometimes~leads to 
the exploitation of human subjects 
for personal aggrandizement and to the 
perversion of the scientific spirit. The 
goal becomes simply that of securing 
funds. The more problems there are 
and the more ineffectively they are 
dealt with, the greater the flow of 
subsidies. Under such circumstances it 
is easy to accept the rationalizations 
which keep one out of controversy, 
which do not jeopardize the sources of 
funds and which support the status 
quo. 

To use drug addiction as an illustra- 
tion again, the greatly increased preva- 
lence of addiction, especially of young 
persons after the late war, was a bless- 
ing for those looking for research 
funds. By and large the money that has 
beeri put into the study of this prob- 
lem was probably put into it for prac- 
tical objectives, to further the under- 
standing of addiction in order to im- 
prove the methods of controlling and 
dealing with it. The proper methods 
of control are, it happens, the subject 
of bitter controversy between conflict- 
ing schools of thought, between those 
who advocate reform and those who 
oppose and often have something to 
lose from it. In the studies of addic- 


tion that have been made since it be- 
came a popular subject, remarkably 
little attention has been given to the 
crucial aspects of the problem which 
are the issues in this popular debate 
and on which policy is based. Without 
in any way disparaging what has been 
done, it seems more than a coinci- 
dence that so few researchers have 
looked into what might be called the 
“hot” aspects of the subject. 

There is, in short, serious danger 
of being corrupted by those who give 
us money, and the danger is increased 
by the attractiveness of the rationaliza- 
tions by which this seduction is effect- 
ed. The investigator who uawittingly, 
perhaps, comes to put the securing of 
funds in first place, necessarily thereby 
loses some of his scientific objectivity 
and independence and often neglects 
important aspects of his subject. A 
vital participating interest in problems 
is, I think, some protection, at least, 
against this kind of perversion, and 
helps to keep us honest and independ- 
ent by reminding us of our responsi- 
bilities to our subjects, our society and 
our principles. It is in this spirit, rather 
than in that of an artificial and radical 
detachment, that the solid accomplish- 
ments of the social sciences are likely 
to be made. 

This society represents to me both 
a protest against some of the trends 
which I have mentioned and a means 
of giving organized opportunity to the 
desire to express oneself freely and 
participate more fully in controversial 
matters of public policy. Because I feel 
that this activity should be kept dis- 
tinct from the scientific function, I 
hope that this society does nor become 
simply another sociological society in 
which these functions are not sepa- 
rated and in which non-sociologists are 
not at home. This society is an interest 
group or association of interest groups 
rather than a professional association. 
As such I think it has already had a 
significant effect as a gesture of protest 
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and in providing an avenue of ex- 
pression for interests and a point of 
view that for a time were close to be- 
ing outlawed by the advocates of 
“purity.” 

As I said at the beginning, 1 have 
probably overstated my case. I do not 
wish to imply that there is nothing to 
be said for pure and basic social sci- 
ence or for sociological theory. On the 
contrary, I think there is much to be 
said for them, but there is little point 
in saying it here because this concern 
is not currently threatened, and has in 
fact been over-sold. It seems to me 
that there is perhaps too much energy 
being expended in this direction on 
what has been called “grand theory.” 
Some of this seems to me like work- 
ing on the tower of a structure which 
still lacks an adequate foundation. In 
any case, scientific purity is not as- 
sured by the negative acts of refusing 
to participate in community affairs or 
of not committing oneself on ques- 
tions of value or public morality. Ic 
is more likely to be assured, as I have 
indicated, by a judicious balancing of 
the detached theoretical attitude and 
that of active participation in the proc- 
ess of change, provided that this com- 
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bination is coupled with an under- 
standing of the differences between 
these two orientations. Each has its 
special risks, limitations, abuses and 
biases and these need to be analyzed 
and guarded against. To a considerable 
extent these two perspectives serve as 
correctives for each other with the 
practical attitude constantly checking 
the abuses and excesses of the theo- 
retical, and the theoretical giving depth 
and historical perspective to the prac- 
tical. 

I think it is futile to renounce the 
practical concern, because, from the 
very fact that we live in a society, we 
are committed to its values and norms. 
The assumption of a purely detached 
theoretical attitude means only that one 
does not recognize this commitment 
and the responsibilities it imposes, and 
that without knowing it, one aligns 
oneself by default with the opponents 
of reform. I think that this society was 
established with something like this in 
mind and I think it represents the 
views of many more people than its 
membership might indicate. I trust 
that it will in the future realize its 
goals and define its special functions 
even more fully that it has in the past. 


INITIAL INTERACTION OF NEWCOMERS IN ALCOHOLICS 
ANONYMOUS: A FIELD EXPERIMENT IN CLASS SYMBOLS 
AND SOCIALIZATION 


JOHN F. LOFLAND 
University of California, Berkeley 


ROBERT A. LEJEUNE 
Columbia University 


This paper reports an exploratory 
field experiment on one aspect of one 
of the alcoholic therapy organizations, 
Alcoholics Anonymous. A.A. enjoys 
the reputation of being one of the 
more effective organizations in helping 
alcoholics arrest their sickness. Atten- 
tion has naturally turned to the prob- 


lem of why a larger number of alco- 
holics co not affiliate with A.A. (5, 8). 
We are concerned with the sociological 
features of this problem and specifical- 
ly with what features of the social 
structures of A.A. groups may facilitate 
or deter affiliation. Field observation in 
about half of the approximately seven- 
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Initial Interaction of Newcomers in A. A. 


ty A.A. groups in the Manhattan Bor- 
ough of New York City revealed that 
A.A. groups are quite heterogeneous 
in their social class composition across 
groups but that within groups they 
are relatively homogeneous. This we 
took to be an important structural 
fact. It seems clear that members, to 
some extent, self-select themselves to 
groups of approximately their own 
social class level. However, beyond 
self-selection, we wondered on the one 
hand, if A.A. groups themselves dif- 
fered by social class on their reception 
of new persons to A.A. and on the 
other hand if newcomers might not be 
received differentially depending on 
their own social class (6, pp. 39-40; 
7, p. 115). 

An alcoholic who is not in an in- 
stitution may attend his first A.A. 
meeting in various ways. One of the 
more frequent ways is that he decides 
on his own, or through the advice of 
a friend, to try A.A. He enters his 
first meeting alone and without know- 
ing anyone in the group or in A.A. 
We are concerned with this class of 
first contacts with A.A. and specifically 
with some of the properties of this 
phenomenon in large urban centers. 

In an urban setting the objective 
social class ranks of actors have low 
visibility. In lieu of viewing the actual 
ranks which determine an actor's social 
class, symbolic means of communicat- 
ing social class occupancy develop. 
These social class symbols select for 
a given actor the social class that is 
to be imputed to another actor.* Al- 


We wish to express our appreciation to 
Morris Zelditch, Jr., for his aid and advice, 
to the students who took part in the ex- 
periment, and to Irving P. Gellman and 
Jerald T. Hage who read and discussed the 
theoretical and substantive aspects of this 
paper. 


*This formulation is taken from Goff- 
man (4). Form and Stone (3) have con- 
ducted a study indicating that symbols are 
used to infer social class and discuss which 
symbols are used to infer which classes. 
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coholics alone at their first A.A. meet- 
ing, where they know no one and be- 
fore they have spoken to anyone, are 
in a situation where the “others” pres- 
ent must assign social class to them on 
the basis of a limited number of social 
class symbols, mainly those presented 
by the actor's clothes, postural be- 
havior, grooming and ethnicity. Those 


social class symbols presented by one’ 


anonymous actor to another before 
they have spoken we shall call an 
actor's presentation. A.A. norms call on 
members to seek out those at meetings 
whom they perceive as newcomers. 
The decision by a member to approach 
a mewcomer may well be, to a large 
extent, a function of the positive or 
negative evaluation by the members 
of the presentation of the newcomer. 
The latter’s presentation may thus de- 
termine which newcomers become so- 
cialized into A.A. and which do not. 
Newcomers, of course, have the op- 
tion of initiating interaction with 
members, but most are probably not 
disposed to do so due to their unfamil- 
iarity with A.A. and—if member ac- 
counts of their first meeting are at all 
general—because they come to their 
first meeting with feelings of fear and 
anxiety. We, therefore, assume that 
newcomers, though they may desire 
interaction with group members, are 
not likely to be the initiators of this 
interaction. On the basis of our field 
experience in A.A. we feel safe in say- 
ing that if there is to be interaction 
berween members and newcomers at 
these first meetings, then in most cases 
the members must take the initiative. 
The experiment reported below 
deals with three variables. Social class 
presentation of the group and social 
class presentation of the newcomer are 
the two independent variables and 
initial socialization of newcomers is 
the dependent variable. The experi- 
ment consisted in sending six male 
agents in different social class presenta- 
tions to A.A. open meetings where 
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they posed as alcoholic newcomers. We 
term the agent and group class level 
as “high” and “low” but by this we 
do not mean “high class” or “low 
class”; rather, that relative to one an- 
“ other the levels are high or low. Since 
the two independent variables are 
taken at two levels only, the experi- 
ment has four conditions (or treat- 
ments): 1) agents in low social class 
presentation attending low social class 
A.A. groups, 2) agents in low social 
class presentation attending high so- 
cial class A.A. groups, 3) agents in 
high social class presentation attending 
low social class A.A. groups and 4) 
agents in high social class presentation 
attending high social class groups. The 
next section reports the methods of 
determining high and low A.A. groups, 
and is followed by a description of the 
content of the agents’ treatments of 
the groups. Following these are the 
means of measuring initial socializa- 
tion, the design employed to reduce 
extraneous variation, the results and 
a discussion of the results. 

On the basis of the notion ubiqui- 
tous in sociology that actors of like 
ranks interact more than actors of un- 
like ranks, we, before undertaking the 
research, stated the general hypothesis 
that if the newcomer and the A.A. 
group display similar social class pre- 
sentations, then the initial socialization 
will be higher, and conversely, éf the 
newcomer and the A.A. group display 
different social class presentations, then 
the initial socialization will be lower. 


RANKING THE GROUPS 
BY SOCIAL CLASS 


Although we had reason to believe 
that A.A. groups in Manhattan were 
dispersed on social class composition, 
we wanted to be more precise and state 
more exactly the nature of these dif- 
ferences. During our field work we 
developed a series of direct observation 
indicators that appeared to specify, at 
least in part, the notion of social class 
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as it is presented to the observer who 
has no more than simple observational 
knowledge. From these we built a 
weighted index, which is similar in its 
logical structure to Chapin’s Living 
Room Scale (2). It should be made 
clear that the ranking of the groups 
was by the social class symbols they 
displayed. We assume that the symbols 
currently associated with specific social 
classes are not subject to such anoma- 
lous display (1, pp. 158-163), that 
any group's index score would have 
no correlation with the average ob- 
jective class ranks of the people com- 
posing the group. 

Our indicators fell into three main 
groups: 1) individual properties of 
A.A. group members (e.g., style of 
dress and grooming), 2) properties 
of the group’s immediate action (e.g., 
amount of money in the collection 
plate and quantity and quality of food 
served after the meeting) and 3) 
properties of the meeting place (e.g., 
condition of floors and walls). 

To help keep the sample homoge- 
neous on variables other than social 
class, we decided to rank only those 
meetings that 1) started at 8:30 P.M., 
2) were open meetings, 3) not in 
institutions, 4) were not discussion 
groups, 5) were ninety per cent or 
more “white” members. (There is 
racial self-segregation in A.A.), and 
6) were attended by both sexes. In 
other words, we limited ourselves to 
what is known in A.A. as “typical 
A.A. meetings.” At the time of the 
ranking, twenty-one groups met our 
specifications. We attended a meeting 
of each of the groups and independent- 
ly scored them on the index. Apart 
from this, before calculating the score, 
we each gave the group an independ- 
ent intuitive relative rank. No attempt 
“was made in the intuitive ranking (or 
by the index) to assign the groups to 
social class categories, only to deter- 
mine which groups stood higher or 
lower than others. As a further check, 
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we asked an informant member of a 
Manhatran A.A. group to rank the 
groups in our sample by their social 
class. He was familiar with, and was 
able to rank, fourteen of the twenty- 
one groups. We found it interesting 
that the informant had never attended 
over half of the fourteen groups that 
he could confidently rank. We took 
this as an indication that specific 
groups have informal “statuses” in 
A.A. (reputations) with which he had 
become familiar as a result of being 
an A.A. member. He reported that 
some of these groups were referred to 
in A.A. as “snob groups,” where piped 
music, showmanship and furs were the 
norm at the meetings, whereas other 
groups, often referred to as “real A.A.,” 
were held in modest surroundings and 
were composed mostly of working and 
lower class members. 

Five rankings of the meetings re- 
sulted. Table one presents the inter- 
correlations among the rankings. 


TABLE 1 
INTERCORRELATIONS AMONG THE 
FivE SOCIAL CLASS RANKINGS 

OF A.A. GROUPS 
Observer 1 Observer 2 
Index Intuitive Index Intuitive 


Informant .65* 
Observer 1 


Index .90 86 .90 
Intuitive 83 .88 
Observer 2 

Index 89 


All correlations computed by Kendall's Tau. 
*Based on correlation of 14 groups; all 
others based on 21 groups. 


The intercorrelations among the ob- 
servers are all fairly high. The corre- 
lations with the informant are lower. 
Examination of the various rank orders 
reveals that the correlations are reduced 
by rather small rank shifts of the 
groups between the observers and the 
informants’ ranks. The shifts are small- 
est at the extremes and larger for the 
ranks of the groups in the middle. 


Because of this, we took as our sample 
the six highest and the six lowest 
groups. There was no disagreement in 
delineating the extremes; the differ- 
ence between the six highest and six 
lowest was quite striking. However, 
since we could not reliably or confi- 
dently order all of the groups within 
these extremes, they are treated as be- 
ing simply “high” or “low.” 


THE MANIPULATED TREATMENTS: 
PRESENTATION AND ACTION 


The manipulation we imposed upon 

the high and low groups consists in 
preparing the agents in certain presen- 
tations and having them perform in 
certain ways while they were in the 
meetings. 
Presentation. It appears to us that there 
are four basic styles of male dress in 
contemporary urban society (1960), 
that these styles are, of course, seen 
in A.A., and that they are associated 
with certain broad social classes in U.S. 
society. To describe these styles ex- 
actly is a difficult and lengthy effort, 
but somehow most of us are able to 
discern them. The presentations that 
actors make are composed of facts of 
sO great a number and variety that 
delineation in terms of a few attributes 
is quite difficult. 

We believe that each of the four 
types briefly described below are as- 
sociated not only objectively but also 
perceptually in most people’s infer- 
ences to social class from observing 
anonymous actors. Evidence of the per- 
ceptual association of types of actor 
presentation is outlined in Form and 
Stone (3). 

Salient descriptive attributes of male 
presentation types: 

I. Upper-middle and Upper Class: 
well groomed, clean, latest style clothes 
(esp. suits and ties), subdued colored 
clothes, which are neatly pressed, of 
good quality, not worn and are of 
matching colors (using as criteria the 
present men’s fashion advertisements ). 
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Il. Lower-middle Class: less well 

ed, clean, wearing suits and ties 

but of out-dated style, colors not so 

subdued, clothes showing some wear, 

fair to poor quality, less well pressed, 
articles of “clashing” colors. 


Ill. Working class: not so well 
groomed, clean, wash trousers, no suit 
coat (a waist jacket, usually) no ties, 
“clashing” colors. 


IV. Derelict: poorly groomed, dirty, 
dirty wash pants, suit coat (usually out 
of style, worn, unpressed, dirty). 


Since the Type IV presentation is 
confounded by the fact that occupants 
are usually older than any of our agents 
were, we choose to use the Type I and 
Type III presentations as the values on 
the variable of agent presentation. 
Type I is called the “high presentation” 
and Type III we call the “low presen- 
tation.” 

The agents themselves were all 

white male graduate students in soci- 
ology, primarily of upper-middle class 
- and ranging in age from 24 to 
34. 
Action. Instructions for agent action 
at the meetings were of two kinds: 
what they were to do physically and 
what they were to say when interacting 
with a member. 

Agents arrived alone at a meeting 
at 8:20. In the first week of a group's 
treatment they sat mid-way in the 
room in the center of a row of chairs 
on the right side. In the second week, 
they sat on the left side. They were 
carefully instructed not to initiate inter- 
action with anyone and to sit through 
the meeting looking tense and uncom- 
fortable. If they were contacted at any 
time they were serious and sincere, 
polite but not gracious. Following the 
end of the speaking, they went over 
to the literature table and browsed 
through the literature for five minutes. 
If no contact was made they went over 
to the main concentration of members 


where coffee was being served and 
stood around in the concentration for 
fifteen minutes. They did not take cof- 
fee or smoke during that time. If, at 
the end of this period, there was no 
contact, they left the meeting. When 
contact was made, the agent was in- 
structed to let his movement be di- 
rected by the member. 

In connection with other work, we 
had field notes available on what went 
on in first contacts at A.A. meetings. 
From this we isolated the probes that 
the agents could expect when they 
were contacted. Our problem was, in- 
terestingly enough, not in passing the 
agents as alcoholic newcomers—this 
was more often than not assumed in 
interaction—but to give them standard 
responses that would not get them too 
involved with the members, but at the 
same time would not put off the mem- 
bers. The responses to probes on al- 
coholism, A.A. familiarity, where they 
lived, their marital status and their 
phone numbers were the same for all 
conditions. We made them as vague 
but as plausible as possible. The only 
item that changed was the occupation 
they gave if they were asked, which 
varied appropriately by high and low 
presentation. All agents used assumed 
“American” names. We role-played 
with the agents before their meetings 
to get them used to their status and 
familiarize them with their responses. 
In interaction, the burden of carrying 
the conversation forward was laid com- 
pletely on the member. The agents 
were purposely bland, as one might ex- 
pect in an alcoholic who is new to A.A. 


MEASUREMENT 
\. Three kinds of measurements were 


‘made on each visit to a group: 1) 


time spent in interaction with mem- 
bers, 2) number of persons in contact, 
and 3) interaction content. 

Each agent was equipped with a 
cumulative pocket stop watch. He kept 
this in his pocket at the meeting and 
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switched it on while someone was talk- 
ing to him. The resulting figure was 
the group’s total time in interaction 
with the agent in that trial (visit). 
The agent was instructed to consider 
himself in interaction when an individ- 
ual was attending to him whether lis- 
tening or talking or if he was part of 
a larger system (a dyad or larger in 
which actors addressed comments to 
him and/or to the group). If the con- 
versation lulled but had the direct po- 
tential of resuming, he was to consider 
himself in interaction. 

From the field notes of some twenty 
earlier observers in A.A., we developed 
a list of interaction content that ap- 
peared to be particularly relevant to 
the socialization of the newcomer. 
They were set up in dichotomous form 
so that the agent upon leaving the 
meeting could score whether each 
member said the item or not. A sepa- 
rate form was filled out for each mem- 
ber who interacted with the agent. In 
addition, other characteristics such as 
approximate age, sex and presentation 
type of interacting members were not- 
ed. The agents filled out the forms as 
soon as they left the meeting and ar- 
tived home. The next morning the 
forms and the qualitative character- 
istics of the visit were reviewed with 
one of us. Ideally, each agent would 
have carried a hidden recorder from 
which the content could have been 
scored more accurately and reviewed 
in detail. However, we found that this 
was not feasible. 


THE DESIGN 


To partial out the structural effects 
of group social class composition and 
agent presentation type, it was neces- 
sary to design the agents’ visits to 
groups such that 1) meeting-specific 
variations (size, idiosyncratic members, 
etc.) apart from any effects of their 
social class composition, would not ob- 
scure the experimental manipulation 
and 2) agent-specific variations (age, 


physical features, personality, etc.) 
would not obscure the fact of their 
different presentations. In addition to 
these, the design had to be such that 
the possibility of the agent being seen 
in different presentations by the same 
members was minimized. 

To reduce meeting-specific variation, 
each of the twelve meetings was treat- 
ed (visited) with a high and a low 
agent. To reduce agent-specific factors 
each agent administered the four treat- 
ment conditions. On substantive 
grounds we decided that each agent 
should attend a meeting two weeks in 
a row, since he might not be recog- 
nized as a newcomer in the first visit 
or if he was, we could see how the 
members followed up contacts in the 
second visit. Time, economy and the 
possibility of the agent being seen by 
members in a different presentation 
led us to assign each of the six agent. 
to four groups under each of the four 
conditions and to have him visit these 
four groups during two consecutive 
meetings, for a total of eight visits per 
agent. Thus, each of the twelve groups 
was visited four times, twice (on con- 
secutive weeks) by one low agent and 
twice by one high agent. 

The experiment was executed in two 
two-week phases. In the first two weeks 
three of the agents administered high 
treatments and three low treatments. 
In the second two weeks they switched 
presentations. Also, in the first two 
weeks three of the low and three of the 
high groups received low treatments 
and the other tk: ce of the high and low 
groups received high treatments. In the 
second two weeks each group received 
the opposite treatment. The agents 
were rotated in this manner to help 
control for possible effects on agents 
due to the fact that they administered 
the high or low treatment first. Like- 
wise, groups were allocated so that one 
half were first treated with high and 
one half with low to help control for 
any effect due to the order in which 
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they were treated. 

One visit by one agent in one 
presentation to one meeting is con- 
sidered a trial; therefore, there are 
twelve replications (N= 48). The ro- 
tational patterns outlined above were 
set up formally; groups and agents 
were randomly assigned to them. 


RESULTS 


Before presenting the results we 
must specify more clearly our concept 
of socialization. If socialization is 
viewed in terms of the dimensions de- 
termining its effectiveness, and if we 
only consider the dimensions generic 
to A.A. groups, we may, for these pur- 
poses, specify one broad dimension de- 
termining effective socialization. Effec- 
tive socialization into A.A. is defined 
as the newcomer maintaining relative 
sobriety and becoming active in son.e 
way in A.A. The dimension is a given 
A.A. group's degree of activity directed 
toward linking the newcomer into the 
social system. Amount and kind of ac- 
tivity are considered here simply as 
degree. At any point in time the di- 
mension has a value. The unit used 
in speaking of the value of the dimen- 
sion is one attendance by a newcomer 
to one meeting of an A.A. group. This 
value, which results from an attend- 
ance, we shall call an activity outcome. 

We are concerned with initial ac- 
tivity outcomes. A reformulation of 
our hypothesis in these terms reads: 
If the newcomer and the A.A. group 
display similar (different) social class 
presentations, then higher (lower) ini- 
tial activity outcomes will occur. 

Our data are accurate on three in- 
dicators of the values of initial activity 
outcomes: 1) number of members 
interacting with the agent, 2) amount 
of time they spend in interaction and 
3) amount of commitment they make 
to help the agent. The data trend on 
each of the three indicators, contrary 
to our expectations, does not support 
the hypothesis. As shown in Table 2, 


TABLE 2 


PERCENTAGE OF A.A. MEMBERS 
INTERACTING WITH AGENTS 
IN THE FOUR CONDITIONS 


Relative Group Rank 


Low High 
(9%) (%) 
Agent 
Low 24 32 56 
Presentation 


High 32 12 44 


56 44 100 
(118) 


X?=9.878, .01>P>.001 


the agents interacted with 118 mem- 
bers* over the forty-eight trials,** of 
which sixty four percent were in the 
“incongruent status” conditions. The 
low agents in the low groups interact- 
ed with 24 per cent of the total mem- 
bers contacted and the high agents in 
the high groups had 12 per cent of the 
total. This relationship is significant 
by the X? teste (X?=9.88, 01>P> 
.001). This, of course, could have been 
due to longer interactions in the con- 
gruent status conditions which would 


\ 


have precluded a large number of in- 


teractions. Table 3, which shows the 
total interaction times for each treat- 
ment condition, indicates that the re- 
lationship is the same as in table 2, the 
number of members interacting. Table 


*Member interactions lasting less than 
one minute in which the verbal content 
was no more than just asking directions, 
an “excuse me” in a crowd, asking the 
time of day, etc., were considered irrele- 
vant to activity outcomes and not counted. 


**In the analysis, the 48 visits are con- 
sidered independent trials. We had hoped 
fo study member follow up in second visits, 

ut each second visit turned out to be a 
first visit in terms of contacts. The agents 
usually in the second week did not see 
those present who contacted them in the 
first week. Those few that they did see did 
not seem to notice the agent. 
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TABLE 3 


TOTAL Time A.A. MEMBERS INTERACTED WITH AGENTS 
IN THE FOUR CONDITIONS (IN MINUTES) 


Agent 


Presentation LOW 


HIGH 


Relative 
Group LOW HIGH 


Rank 
(%) (%) 


LOW HIGH 
(%) (%) (%) 


Time in 97’ 155’ 
Interaction (40) (65) 


115’ 42’ 409" 
(48) (18) (43) 


Time not in 143’ 85’ 
Interaction (60) (35) 


125’ 198° S51’ 
(52) (82) (57) 


Total Time 

Agents spent 

at Meetings 240’ 240’ 

after speeches (100) (100) 


240’ 240’ 960’ 
(100) (100) (100) 


H=6.36, .10>P>.05 (Kruskal-Wallis Analysis 
of Variance by ranks of Group Interaction Times) 


3, shows the actual amount of time in 
interaction for all visits in each condi- 
tion relative to possible amount of time 


onditions have the higher proportion 


\s interaction. The incongruent status 


jof time in interaction, but the differ- 


ence between the high and low agents 
in the low groups is not great. The 
high agents in the low groups were in 
interaction 48 per cent of the time 
while the low agents in low groups 
were in interaction 40 per cent of the 
possible time. The most striking dif- 
ference is between the agents in high 
and low presentation in the high meet- 
ings, where the low agents were in 
interaction 65 per cent of the possible 
time and the high agents 18 per cert 
of the possible time. The Kruskal- 
Wallis test on the ranks of the in- 
dividual group's interaction times by 
treatment is not significant at the 5 per 
cent level (H=6.36, .10>P>.05). 
However, substantively, we judge dif- 
ferences of this magnitude to be im- 
portant. 


The interaction content between the 
members and the agents usually in- 
volved a number of the following top- 
ics: 1) giving information about: a. 
A.A., b. the members’ way of working 
the program, c. their alcoholic back- 
grounds, and d. their non-A.A. status- 
es; 2) giving suggestions about: a. 
working the program, and b. the at- 
titude the newcomer should take to- 
ward his alcoholism; and 3) seeking 
information about: a. the newcomer’s 
familiarity with A.A., b. his alcoholic 
condition, and c. his non-A.A. statuses. 
On the content form, the number of 
times that most specific content items 
were reported as occurring in each con- 
dition was roughly proportional to the 
number of persons interacting in each 
condition. We had expected to do an 
analysis of the interaction content of 
the members by experimental condi- 
tion to ascertain any class differences 
by group or agent presentation, but 
the N turned out to be small and the 
difficulties in measuring accuracy were 
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such that we have little confidence in 
most of the differences. 


Two of the items, on which accuracy 
was excellent due to their salience, 
were judged to be particularly impor- 
tant as indicators of initial activity out- 
comes. They were, the member giving 
the agent his phone number and in- 
viting the agent out for coffee after 
meeting (agents politely declined). 
These are actions that commit mem- 
bers beyond the open meetings. On the 
basis of substantive knowledge of the 
norms of A.A., all members who gave 
phone numbers and/or asked the agent 
out for coffee are considered commit- 
ted. Thirteen per cent of the total 
number of members committed them- 
selves (Table 4). 


The two presentations in the low 
groups and the high presentation in 
the high groups have about the same 
proportion of members committing 
themselves to the agents. Compared to 
approximately 7 per cent for these 
three conditions, the low agents in the 
high groups had 24 per cent of the 
members commit themselves. Although 
the relationship is the same as on the 
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other measures, the difference is not 
statistically significant at the five per 
cent level by the X* test (X*=6.09, 
.20>P>.10). 


Overall, the data indicate consistent 
differences in the initial activity out- 
comes of A.A. groups as a function of 
the social class level of the group and 
the class level of the newcomers’ 
presentations. Although any general 
statement must be very tentative, for 
the present, we state that initial ac- 
tivity outcomes seem to be highest 
where the A.A. group is relatively high 
and the newcomers relatively low in 
social class. The outcome differences 
that exist between the response of the 
low groups to high and low newcomers 
are very small, but consistently the 
out-omes for the high presentation 
newcomers are higher. The lowest ac- 
tivity outcomes occurred in the high 
groups where the newcomer is in high 
presentation. 


DISCUSSION 


We offer a post factum explanation 


as to why our hypothesis was not sup- | 


TABLE 4 


COMMITMENT: NUMBER OF A.A MEMBERS INVITING AGENTS 
OutT FoR COFFEE OR GIVING A PHONE NUMBER 


IN THE FouR CONDITIONS 


Agent 

Presentation LOW HIGH 

Relative LOW HIGH LOW HIGH 

Group 

Rank No. (%) No. (%) No. (%) No. (%) 

Members 2 3 1 5 

Committed (7> (24) (8) (7) (13) 

Members Not 26 29 - 35 103 

Committed (93) (76) (92) (93) (87) 

Total 28 33 38 14 118 

Members (100) (100) (100) (100) (100) 
X2=6.09, .20>P>.10 
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ported. First, all newcomers who are 
incongruent with the class level of the 
groups they attend are physically more 
visible. We suspect that lower class 
newcomers do not normally appear 
very often in the high groups, so that 
visibility is especially high for them. 
Further, the high presentation new- 
comers in the high groups have low 
visibility, lower even than the low 
newcomers in the low groups, by virtue 
of the confounding effect of the larger 
size of high groups. Most of the high 
groups had attendances of over one 
hundred persons while most low 
groups had attendances well under one 
hundred.* Operating together, these 
factors probably reduce the initial ac- 
tivity outcomes for the high groups 
in relation to the high presentation 
newcomers. Secondly, for the case of 
the low presentation newcomers in the 
high groups, we would say that the 
normative obligation on A.A. members 
to help other alcoholics is evoked with 
greater strength here because of the 
tendency to associate lower class pres- 
entation with the more acute need to 
be helped. In addition, it could be that 
some subtle cues still existed in the 
agents’ presentations that conveyed to 
the members in the high groups that 
the agents were of a higher social class 
origin. Upper-middle class training and 
many years of higher education is in- 
deed difficult to completely cover. 
However, we do not doubt that the 
agents were perceived as being present- 
ly of a lower class. We understand that 
among members of high groups there 
is particular concern with reclaiming 
alcoholics who have fallen in class 
tank. Third, for the case of the high 
Presentation newcomers in the low 
groups, we suspect that members who 
are of a lower class derive some sense 
of importance from introducing a 


“This fact was controlled for in com- 
Paring effect of presentation by the equal 
treatment of all groups by all presentations. 


member of a higher social class to A.A. 
A.A. presents a system reference where 
the lower class member can, at least 
initially, be of higher rank by virtue of 
his length of time in the system. 

In closing, we must note that only 
initial activity outcomes were dealt 
with in this experiment. We do not 
know the values of activity outcomes 
over time for different types of meet- 
ings. It may be that activity outcomes 
are quite different in later stages. On 
the newcomers’ side of the process, 
we do not know how given newcomers 
react tO given activity outcomes. Trice 
reports (5) that high activity out- 
comes contribute to effective socializa- 
tion, but it also may be true that some 
newcomers are alienated by high ac- 
tivity, and prefer to be left alone—at 
least initially. We pose these problems 
as topics for further research. 
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TOWARD AN OPERATIONAL DEFINITION OF 
COMMUNITY WELFARE 


CHRISTEN T. JONASSEN 
Obio State University 


This paper is concerned with the 
aspects of social life implied in the 
terms community and welfare. Com- 
munity is considered to be a spatially 
contingent interactional system in 
which there may emerge many kinds of 
products, one of which is welfare. 
Welfare is a rather ambiguous term 
variously employed, but, in general, it 
seems to describe a community condi- 
tion that conforms to our value system, 
such as a presence of health, happi- 
Mess, prosperity, social control and 
good housing, and the absence of un- 
desirable conditions such as _ illness, 
poverty, vice, delinquency and crime, 
child neglect, ignorance, and unem- 
ployment. 

As responsibility for public welfare 
becomes increasingly a governmental 
concern and as “private” philanthropy 
becomes more and more a semi-public 
bureaucratic activity, there will be in- 
creasing demands for a public account- 
ing. The handwriting is on the wall 
in the form of Congressional investi- 
gations of groups collecting funds for 
veterans, in the shape of attempts of 
medical associations to bring order 
into the community arena where a 
multitude of fund-raisers are fiercely 
contending for the various organs and 
parts of the human corpus, and in the 
restlessness of city and county govern- 
ments that have to support an ever 
increasing welfare load in spite of a 
booming economy. Such accounting 
will require demonstrable ways to show 
the need for and accomplishments of 
social welfare action. And if this pur- 
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pose is to be achieved, adequate and 
reliable definitions of welfare, and in- 
dices and measurements of it must be 
developed. 

The solution of this problem would 
be accelerated if there were good an- 
swers to some theoretical questions 
such as: Is welfare a basic or crucial 
element in community life; or to put 
it another way, is welfare one of the 
factors that must be included and its 
effects considered if variations between 
communities are to be explained? Is 
welfare a relatively independent factor 
or is it systematically related to other 
variables such as urbanism, rurality, 
wealth, etc.? If it is related to other 
community elements, then which ones 
and to what degree do these relation- 
ships exist? What is the anatomy of 
welfare in terms of measurable char- 
acteristics, and what are the best in- 
dices of its presence or absence? If 
the last question can be answered sat- 
isfactorily, a basis for an operational 
definition of welfare will have been 
laid upon which measures of the de- 
gree of welfare present, and the 
amount of progress toward a state of 
welfare, may be constructed. 


PROCEDURE 


Factor analysis was the method used. 
It permits the investigator to ascertain 
if a limited series of zelationships ac- 
counts for the variance among a large 
number of phenomena. The approach 
allows the investigator to proceed with 
a minimum of hypotheses and without 
reliance on pre-existing theory. In 
Thurstone’s words: “. . . we proceed 


instead, with a set of measurements or 
~ indices that cover the domain, hoping 
to discover in the factorial analysis the 
nature of the underlying order” (5). 

It was decided that, except for the 
very general ideas indicated in the 


‘ 
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initial statement, no arbitrary assump- 
tion as to what constituted welfare, 
and as to what variables were related to 
it would be made. Instead 82 measures 
of community variables* were devised 
and data for the 88 counties of Ohio 
were gathered (2). Some 3,321 Pear- 
sonian coefficients of correlation were 
calculated.** It was possible on this 
basis to answer some questions con- 
cerning the relationships between these 
variables. The 82 x 82 correlation 
matrix was then analyzed by means of 
Wherry’s modification of Thurstone’s 
centroid method of factor analysis (6). 
From this correlation matrix seven 
factors were extracted which explained 
most of the variance. These factors 
were then rotated to achieve simple 
structure guided by criteria of mean- 
ingfulness and orthogonality jointly. 
In other words, we had isolated 
seven underlying functional unities, or 
factors, largely independent of each 
other which when taken together ex- 
plained or accounted for much of the 


*These variables are operationally de- 
fined elsewhere. See (2 or 3). The lack 
of space prohibits the description of all 82 
variables here, but their general nature 
may be gleaned from the descriptive name 
given each as follows: 1. Population Size, 
2. Population Density, 3. Population Urban, 
4. Population Stability, 5, Governmental 
Complexity, 6. Heterogeneity, 7. Social 
Complexity, 8. Economic Complexity, 9. 
Newspaper Circulation, 10. Population over 
21, 11. Productive Population, 12. Em- 
ployed Females, 13. Dependent Population, 
14. Farmers, 15. Unskilled Workers, 16. 
Craftsmen, 17. Clerical and Sales Workers, 
18. Professional Workers, 19. White Col- 
lar Workers, 20. Economic Base, 21. Re- 
tailing, 22. Wholesale Trade, 23. Services, 
24. Commercial Activity, 25. Manufactur- 
ing, 26. Industrialization, 27. Agriculture, 
28. School Age Population, 29. Elementary 
School Education, 30. Educational Expen- 
diture (State), 31. Educational Effort, 32. 
High School Enrollment II (16-17), 33. 
Technical Illiteracy, 34. High School Edu- 
cation, 35. Educational Expenditure (To- 
tal), 36. Educational Self-Sufficiency, 37. 
College Education, 38. Educational Plant 
Size, 39. High School Enrollment I (14- 
17), 40. Educational Wealth, 41. Educa- 


differences between one community 
system and another. From another 
point of view, factors may be thought 
of as intervening variables which are 
related to a combination of community 
dimensions. They emerge out of the 
matrix of relationships when there is a 
convergence of a number of dimen- 
sions which indicate a meaningful en- 
tity. In a sense they are constructs de- 
rived from a demonstrated system of 
relationships. The factors are Urban- 
ism, Welfare, Influx, Poverty, Magni- 
complexity, Educational Effort, and 
Proletarianism. 

We shall be primarily concerned 
with the second factor, Welfare. The 
variables that are significantly related 
to the welfare factor are described 
below. 


OPERATIONAL DEFINITIONS OF 
VARIABLES ASSOCIATED WITH 
COMMUNITY WELFARE 


16. Craftsmen. The per cent of 
Craftsmen, Foremen, and Kindred 


tional Expenditure (local), 42. Educational 
Status, 43. Educational Potential, 44. Ele- 
mentary School Enrollment, 45. Popula- 
tion Mobility, 46. Population Increase, 47. 
Birth Rate, 48. Population Vitality, 49. 
Infant Deaths, 50. Death Rate, 51. Acci- 
dental Deaths, 52. Morbidity, 53. Health 
Index, 54. Juvenile Delinquency, 55. Crime, 
56. Social Control, 57. Child Neglect, 58. 
Welfare Self-Sufficiency, 59. Relief Expen- 
diture, 60. Welfare, 61. Community Effi- 
ciency, 62. Socio-Economic Status, 63. Fam- 
ily Income, 64. Home Value, 65. Well-to- 
do, 66. Wealth Differential, 67. Extreme 
Incomes, 68. Poverty, 69. Home Owner- 
ship, 70. Dwelling Newness, 71. Dwelling 
Modernity, 72. Dwelling Condition, 73. 
Natural Increase, 74. Migration Pop. 
Change '50-56, 75. Population Change 
"50-56, 76. Retail Sales Gain '48-54, 77. 
Per Capita Retail Sales '54, 78. Per Capita 
Local Expenditure for Education, 79. Edu- 
cational Sacrifice, 80. Unemployment In- 
dex, 81. Insured Labor Force, 82. Mental 
Illness. 


**The complete 82 x 82 correlation 
table, and complete table of rotated factor 
loadings, may be found in (3). 
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Workers in the labor force, 1950. 


31. Educational Effort. This index is 
derived by dividing the local current 
(1953) operating tax resources (ex- 
penditures) per pupil by the tax eval- 
uation per pupil and multiplying by 
1,000. It indicates the financial effort, 
in terms of their wealth that people 
want to put forth to support their 
schools. 


33. Technical Illiteracy. The per cent 
of persons 25 years old and over who 
completed less than 5 grades, 1950. 


46. Population Increase. The 1950 
population of Ohio counties as per 
cent of the 1940 population. Any fig- 
ure above 100 indicates an increase, 
any figure below 100 indicates a de- 
crease. 


47. Birth Rate. Live births per 1,000 
population, 1950. The measure is an 
indication of the extent to which the 
population is increasing by births. 


53. Health Index. This is a combined 
index derived by adding ranks* 
achieved by counties on infant deaths, 
tuberculosis, and death rates. Counties 
with the lowest rates receive the high- 
est scores. 


57. Child Neglect. Total per capita 
expenditures on aid to dependent chil- 
dren, 1950. The presence of a high 
expenditure for child aid is a negative 
factor correlating —.53 with educa- 
tional status. It might be interpreted as 


*The ranks used to calculate an index 
are based on rankings of Ohio counties on 
the variables involved. A county having 
the highest degree of magnitude of a char- 
acteristic was assigned a rank of 1 and che 
lowest a rank of 88. Thus, with regard to 
Health Index, if county X ranked highest 
on infant deaths, tuberculosis, and death 
rates, that is if, it had the highest rates, it 
would get a rank of 1 for each variable. 
Its Health Index would, therefore, be low 
indicating very poor health conditions in 
this county. Tables for converting rates to 
ranks are available elsewhere (see 2). 


indicating the presence of a consider- 
able number of families who cannot 
or will not take care of the welfare of 
their own children. 


58. Welfare Self-Sufficiency. The per 
cent of total aid to dependent children 
contributed by counties. It is thought 
of as an indication of the extent to 
which a county takes care of its own 
welfare needs. 


60. Welfare. A combined index de- 
rived by adding the reversed ranks re- 
ceived by a county on “Welfare Self- 
Sufficiency,” and the ranks achieved 
by a county on “Relief Expenditure,” 
“Poverty,” and “Child Aid” to give the 
best communities the highest score. In 
doing this it was assumed that the 
presence of poverty and the need for 
child aid and general relief constituted 
negative factors. 


61. Community Efficiency. This is a 
combined index derived by adding the 
reversed ranks achieved by a given 
county on “Health,” “Welfare,” “Social 
Control” and “Dwelling Units in Good 
Condition.” The index is intended to 
be a measure of the extent to which 
the community can act in a corporate 
fashion to create a desirable standard 
of life. 


67. Extreme Incomes. The per cent 
of families with incomes of less than 
$2,000 plus the per cent of families 
with incomes of $5,000 or more. Be- 
cause of Ohio’s income distribution 
and because of the preponderance of 
low income families in certain coun- 
ties, this measure is highly related to 
“Poverty,” and is negatively related to 
“Educational Status.” 


68. Poverty. The per cent of families 


“having incomes of less than $2,000 in 


1950. 


78. Per Capita Local Expenditure for 
Education. The amount of money ex- 
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pended from local (mot state) re- 
sources per capita in 1953. 


79. Educational Sacrifice. Derived by 
dividing the per capita expenditure 
for education by the per capita retail 
sales and multiplying by 1,000. The 
index compares the amount spent for 
education with the amount spent for 
other things. A high index shows a 
relatively high evaluation of education. 
80. Unemployment Index. Derived 
by the formula: 


Average Weekly Unemploy- 
ment Benefit Recipients 
(1950) 


— X 1,000 
Average Number of Unem- 
ployment Insurance Covered 

Workers (1950) 


the index number thus represents the 
number of unemployed per 1,000 in- 
sured workers. 


82. Mental Illness. The extent of 
mental illness is measured by the rate 
of first admissions per 100,000 popu- 
lation to prolonged-care mental hos- 
pitals by residence of the patient in 
1950. 

The factor loadings are shown in 
Table 1. These factor loadings are 
numbers which describe the degree of 
relationship between a measured com- 
munity variable and a factor. For ex- 
ample, variable 61, Community Eff- 
ciency, has a factor loading of .78 in- 
dicating that as Welfare increases in 
the communities under observation so 
does Community Efficiency to the de- 
gree indicated by the factor loading. 

If the factor loading is squared, the 
resulting number gives the percentage 
of variance in a variable accounted 
for by the factor. In this case Welfare 
accounts for 61 per cent of the vari- 
ance in variable No. 61, Community 
Efficiency. 

The table of factor loadings also tells 


us what groups of variables or “clus- 
ters” are closely associated with the 
welfare factor. It will be seen from 
Table 1 that the following 16 variables 
out of 82 have significant factor load- 
ings on this factor and are therefore 
closely associated with it either posi- 
tively or negatively. The other 66 
variables did not have significant factor 
loadings on the welfare factor and are 
therefore not significantly related to it 
in this domain. 


TABLE 1 
ROTATED ORTHOGONAL FACTOR 
LOADINGS HAVING SIGNIFICANT 
LOADINGS ON THE WELFARE FACTOR 


Variable Variable Factor 
Nos. Descriptions Loading 
61 Community Efficiency .78 
16 Craftsmen Def 
57 Child Neglect —.72 
58 Welfare Self-Sufficiency .70 
60 Welfare 65 
80 Unemployment Index —.64 
53 Health Index .62 
79 Educational Sacrifice .62 
82 Mental Illness —.57 
68 Poverty —.54 
78 Per Capita Local Expen- 

diture for Education $3 
31 Educational Effort 53 
67 Extreme Income 44 
47 Birth Rate .40 
33 Technical Illiteracy —.40 
46 Population Increase 39 


30 significant beyond the .01 level of 
significance. 


These loadings, then, tell us that as 
the factor we called Welfare increases 
in a community so does Community 
Efficiency, the proportion of craftsmen 
in the population, the degree of Wel- 
fare Self-Sufficiency, Health, Educa- 
tional Sacrifice, Per Capita Local Ex- 
penditure for Education, Educational 
Effort, the Birth Rate and Population 
Increase. And as Welfare increases 
these decrease: the amount per capita 
spent to support neglected children, 
the proportion of persons unemployed, 
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Mental Illness, Poverty aad Technical 
Illiteracy. There would seem to be 
ample justification for calling the fac- 
tor under which these variables cluster, 
“welfare.” It is interesting, too, that 
there emerged out of the factorial 
process a group of variables closely re- 
lated to areas which have long been 
the concern of social and welfare work- 
ers. 

Since both positive and negative 
significant factor loadings are in evi- 
dence, the welfare factor is apparently 
bi-polar with Welfare at one end of 
the continuum and what might be 
called Atomy at the other. “Atony” is 
here used in the sense of lack of tone, 
or vital energy, and the presence of 
weakness and disorganization in the 
system which makes it impossible for 
a community to achieve the desirable 
state of welfare which is characteristic 
of communities at the other end of the 
W elfare-Atony axis. A community hav- 
ing a high degree of welfare as here 
defined also probably has what Robert 
Angell called “moral integration,” but 
this term is not used to avoid confu- 
sion with the very specific meaning 
given to the term by Angell (1). 

Having determined with what phe- 
nomena and specific variables welfare 
is associated, it remained to be ascer- 
tained with what it was not associated, 
or the degree of orthogonality of this 
factor. An analysis of the complete 
table of rotated factor loadings (3, 
pp. 13-15.) shows Welfare to have 
a high degree of independence being 
related significantly to any other fac- 
tor through only four our of 82 vari- 
ables. 

Furthermore, it would seem that 
Welfare is not necessarily a function 
of high social status or superior eco- 
nomic position. The loading of .72 on 
the “Craftsmen” variable, a negative 
loading of —.25 on Socio-Economic 
Status and an insignificant loading of 
.08 on the Well-to-do variable would 
seem to place this group in a lower 


middle class position. 

The relationship of welfare to this 
class position is interesting and may 
seem contrary to the experience of 
some social workers. On the other 
hand, this finding would seem to con- 
firm Kahl’s observation of the pre- 
dominant value orientations of the var- 
ious Classes in the American class struc- 
ture (4, pp. 184-220). He character- 
izes the Srataies value of the lower 
middle class as “respectability” and de- 
scribes the group as follows: “. . . they 
tend to emphasize the respectability 
of their jobs and their styles of life, 
for it is respectability that makes them 
superior to shiftless workers . . . edu- 
cation is highly valued. . . . The lower- 
middle class are probably the most reg- 
ular churchgoers in our society. . . . 
Religious attitudes toward family 
morality are typical . . . mora! and 
well-behaved children are a central 
goal.” (4, pp. 203, 204). Note the 
numerous factor loadings in table one 
which seem to support Kahl’s insight 
in numerous particular instances. 

It would seem, therefore, that wel- 
fare may be achieved by an efficient 
superior social organization and “moral 
integration” which discipline activities 
and appetites in accordance with a 
specific value system. This contention 
is strengthened by the high loadings 
on Welfare-Self-Sufficiency (.70), Ed- 
ucational Sacrifice (.62), and Educa- 
tional Effort (.53). 

Is weifare systematically related to 
urbanism or to ruralism? The answer 
is “to neither,” as indicated by the fact 
that statistically significant loadings 
were achieved neither on variable no. 
3, Population Urban, or on variable no. 
14 which measures the proportion of 
farmers in the population, or on any of 
the large number of variables shown 


_ to be associated with factor A, Urban- 


ism. 

On the other hand, as might be ex- 
pected, the Welfare factor is negative- 
ly associated with factor D, Poverty, as 
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shown by the negative loading on vari- 
able 68, Poverty, and also on variable 
57, Child Neglect. Welfare, however, 
is positively related to Factor F, Edu- 
cational Effort, through a positive re- 
lationship via variables 78, Per Capita 
Expenditure for Education, and vari- 
able 74, Educational Effort. In other 
words, what we have called Welfare 
exists only where poverty is absent and 
if you have Welfare, you will also have 
Educational Effort as here defined. 
These attributes of a community are 
apparently phenomenologically inex- 
tricable. 


On the whole, it must be observed 
that the welfare factor is to a large 
extent orthogonal or independent, 
since it has been demonstrated that it 
is significantly related to a small frac- 
tion of the total relationships theoreti- 
cally possible in an 82 x 82 matrix. As 
such it represents one of those ele- 
mental community functional unities 
that must be taken into consideration 
in the explanation of community vari- 


ability. 


It should be pointed out, however, 
that one only gets out of a factor anal- 
ysis what one puts into it, and although 
the mutual effects of an unusually large 
number of variables (82) were taken 
into account, some important ones may 
have been left out of the matrix. Fur- 
thermore, to some extent, these rela- 
tionships may be time and place bound 
and some different ones might emerge 
if the procedure were applied to a 
different universe. The chances are, 
however, that additional variables 
would merely reveal more facets of 
the Welfare factor and provide further 
demonstration of its presence and im- 
portance. The large number of vari- 
ables used, the relatively large number 
of cases upon which the analysis is 
based together with the high factor 
loadings, support the hope that the 
results here obtained demonstrate re- 
lationships of high generality. 


SUMMARY 


We are now in a position to answer 
the theoretical questions posed previ- 
ously. Welfare is one of the crucial 
factors that must be included in the 
explanation of community variability, 
and Welfare is a relatively independent 
factor not intimately related to other 
important factors such as urbanism, 
rurality and wealth. 


On the basis of the analysis of 88 
community systems by a single mathe- 
matical model, the factor Welfare was 
shown to be positively and significant- 
ly related to Community Efficiency, the 
proportion of craftsmen in the popula- 
tion, the per cent of total aid to de- 
pendent children contributed by the 
local community, Health, Educational 
Sacrifice, Per Capita Local Expenditure 
for Education, Educational Effort, Birth 
Rate and Population Increase. On the 
other hand, there was a systematic neg- 
ative relationship between Welfare and 
the total amount per capita spent to 
support neglected children, the propor- 
tion of persons unemployed, Mental 
Illness, Poverty and Technical Illiter- 
acy. 

Of all 82 variables analyzed in this 
study, the measure, Community Effi- 
ciency, as here operationally defined is 
the best measure of the Welfare factor. 
It is a good measure of Welfare be- 
cause of its high factor loading on this 
factor and because it is orthogonal or 
independent. If data are not available 
to compute the Community Efficiency 
Index, the Welfare Self-Sufficiency var- 
iable is almost as good an index of the 
Welfare factor since it is highly in- 
dependent and also has a high factor 
loading on the Welfare factor. Another 
composite index of Welfare based on a 
number of variables which have high 
factor loadings on the Welfare factor 
might be constructed by additional 
computations utilizing multiple corre- 
lation analysis. Such an index might 
prove to be more valid and reliable 
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under certain circumstances. It is 
hoped that this research will contribute 
to the development of a valid and re- 
liable operational definition which per- 
mits objective measurement of welfare 
and thereby facilitates the determina- 
tion, demonstration, and accomplish- 
ments of and need for social welfare ac- 
tion within a given community system. 
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Any law which protects the rights 
of one person as a consequence re- 
stricts the freedom of another. This is 
particularly true of the area of law 
known as civil rights legislation. Op- 
ponents contend that such legislation 


This paper was read at the 8th Annual 
Meetings of the Society for the Study of 
Social Problems in Chicago, Illinois, Sep- 
tember 2-5, 1959. The study reported here 
was conducted under the auspices of the 
Public Affairs Committee of the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Pittsburgh. The authors 


also wish to acknowledge the cooperation - 


and the many valuable suggestions made 
during the carrying out of this study by 
members of the Research Advisory Com- 
mittee of the Pittsburgh Commission on 
Human Relatious. 


restricts the freedom of members of 
the majority to limit their contacts 
with minority groups. Of course, pro- 
ponents usually view civil rights legis- 
lation as an extension of basic mini- 
mum rights to all members of the 
community. 

Fair housing laws pose especially 
difficult problems of interpretation. 
The white home-owner who resents 
the possibility of being forced to ac- 
cept minority group neighbors quite 
often does not or will not recognize 
that a fair housing law may be re- 
garded by many as a protective device. 
Inability of members of the white ma- 
jority to see both sides of the rights 
issue poses the single most difficult 
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problem in the promotion of desegre- 
gated housing. 


The City of Pittsburgh and the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania are at 
present the scene of an experiment in 
fair housing legislation. In December, 
1958, the City of Pittsburgh passed a 
fair housing ordinance. This went into 
effect on the first of June, 1959. Dur- 
ing the Spring of 1959, there was some 
discussion of the probable effects of 
this ordinance, especially in terms of 
the possibility that it would accelerate 
the flight of members of majority 
groups from the city to the suburbs. 
In order to counteract such a possi- 
bility many persons felt that state leg- 
islation which would apply to the 
suburban areas was needed. For this 
reason, as well as the belief heid by 
its supporters that this basic right 
should be extended to other areas of 
the state, fair housing legislation was 
introduced in the State Legislature. It 
was hoped, at least by its proponents 
in Western Pennsylvania, that enforce- 
ment of fair housing legislation in the 
suburban areas around the City would 
make it easier to build a climate of 
opinion in which desegregation in 
housing would be viewed as inevitable 
in all parts of the metropolitan area. 
This would make the entry of a mem- 
ber of a minority group into any one 
area much easier than heretofore. 


The most vigorous opponents of 
fair housing legislation are usually the 
real estate dealers and their allies. 
There are several reasons for this. Real 
estate interests are commonly active in 
promoting large suburban develop- 
ments. These developments rely for 
their appeal to some extent on the 
fact that they are kept racially homo- 
geneous. This would be an almost in- 
evitable point of entry for the first at- 
tempts to institute integration in hous- 
ing. Beyond this, many real estate 
brokers believe that the exemption of 
some individual home owners from 


the provisions of the law* without a 
comparable exemption for the real 
estate agents who handle this same 
property would tend to influence some 
home owners to sell or rent their prop- 
erty themselves rather than conduct 
their business through a real estate 
agent. 

The Greater Pittsburgh Board of 
Realtors, in an attempt to defeat the 
proposed state legislation, announced 
that it would conduct a “public opinion 
survey” in Allegheny County in order 
to determine public attitudes toward 
integrated housing and the law. The 
results of this survey (which the real- 
tors obviously expected would support 
their position) presumably were to be 
used as ammunition in the battle 
against the proposed fair housing law 
in the Legislature. A public relations 
firm was engaged by the Board of 
Realtors to design and conduct the 
survey. According to public announce- 
ments the survey was to poll approxi- 
mately 20,000 people by mail. These 
were chosen by a file sampling tech- 
nique from the lists of registered voters 
in the county. 

A five item questionnaire (see Ap- 
pendix II) was prepared for the real- 
tors’ survey. It was so designed that 
it seemed almost inevitable that a 
large majority of the respondents 
would react negatively to the law. This 
questionnaire began with an emphasis 
on possible conflict among groups, 
went on to phrase the law entirely in 
terms of the restriction of the rights 
of the person selling property, and 
ended with a double barrelled item 
almost impossible to interpret. 

A small group of social scientists 
interested in the improvement of inter- 
group relations within the city decided 


*The proposed Pennsylvania legislation 
would exempt an owner of a single or 
two family home in which he resides. The 
Pittsburgh ordinance exempts owners of 
less than five housing units. 
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that some attempt should be made to 
counteract the effects of this survey. 
There were two reasons for their nega- 
tive feelings toward this opinion sur- 
vey. The form of questions stressed 
potential conflict among different eth- 
nic or religious groups. The social sci- 
entists felt that, whether by calculation 
or not, the survey would stir up such 
conflict during a period when, because 
of the transition into integrated hous- 
ing under the City’s ordinance, it was 
of greatest importance that opportu- 
nities for conflict be minimized. Sec- 
ondly, they feit that the biased form 
of the questionnaire made it a dubious 
device for obtaining a measure of pub- 
lic opinion. Apart from any feelings 
they may have had about the role of 
opinion testing as a source of pressure 
on legislators, their reservations about 
this particular poll led to the conclu- 
sion that something should be done 
beyond the mere testimony of experts 
to demonstrate its inadequacies. 

The writers of the present paper 
were members of this group of critical 
social scientists. We were appointed 
as a sub-committee charged with the 
responsibility of carrying out an ex- 
perimental study which would attempt 
to support the hypothesis that the ap- 
parent bias in the realtors’ question- 
naire would significantly increase the 
chances of negative reactions to fair 
housing legislation. 

It would have been impractical for 
our group to attempt a large scale in- 
vestigation of public attitudes. There- 
fore, the decision was made to poll by 
interview a small, but reasonably rep- 
resentative, group of citizens. It was 
decided to use two forms of an opinion 
questionnaire. One form would be 
identical with that being circulated for 
the Board of Realtors. The other form 
would consist of questions in which 
the law would be presented within a 
framework of protection of rights 
rather than enforcement of a restric- 
tion. The two forms are identified 
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hereafter as Form B and Form A, re- 
spectively. 

Specifically, the hypothesis to be 
tested was that the attitude of a group 
of people towards the law would be 
favorable where the law was presented 
as protective of rights and would be 
unfavorable where the law was pre- 
sented as restrictive. This hypothesis 
was to be tested through two matched 
samples of individuals to whom the 
alternate forms of the questionnaire 
could be presented. 


METHOD AND SAMPLE 


The revised form of the question- 
naire (Form A), as prepared by our 
sub-committee, is found in Appendix 
I. It begins with a general question 
about the right of each citizen to live 
wherever his economic means and his 
desires lead him. It continues with 
questions about the protection of these 
rights by law, and then goes on to ask 
whether the individual in question 
would himself be willing to accept a 
minority group member as a neighbor 
and whether he would be willing to 
buy a home in an area where minority 
group members are neighbors. Com- 
paring the two forms, we may note 
that question 3 in each form refers to 
the law and that questions 1 and 2 of 
the realtors’ form cover the same con- 
tent as questions 4 and 5 of the one 
developed by our sub-committee. 

Three areas of tue city were chosen 
for our investigation. The choice was 
based on data available from the block 
statistics in the 1950 Census of Hous- 
ing (1). The criteria used were as 
follows: 


(a) spread of socio-economic 
level as measured by the value 
of single family homes and 
rent paid by tenants. 


(b) Few or no nonwhite occupants. 
(Census data were supple- 
mented by utilizing knowl- 
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TABLE 1 
SELECTED 1950 U. S. CENsUsS DATA: * 


AREAS COVERED IN SURVEY OF HOUSING ATTITUDES 


Area High 
Total occupied dwelling units: 122 
Owned 100 
Rented 20 
Nonwhite occupied 0 
Average monthly rent $80-84 
Average value of owned 
one-dwelling unit structures $19,500- 
$21,200 


Middle Low 
180 136 

30 47 

147 87 

0 1 

$55 $28-$32 
$13,300 $6,200- 
$7,200 


*U. S. Census of Housing: 1950, Vol. V, Block Statistics, Part 145 (Pittsburgh, Pa.). 


edgeable community resources 
regarding changes that had oc- 
curred between the Census 
enumeration and the present 
study. ) 


(c) A relatively good representa- 
tion of both owners and rent- 
ers for the total sample. 


The characteristics of the areas are 
summarized in Table 1. 


The first of these areas, henceforth 
to be referred to as High, is an upper- 
middle class area in which virtually 
all of the homes are owned. It con- 
sists of a number of pleasant shady 
streets within the boundaries of the 
city, inhabited almost exclusively by 
families of white Protestant back- 
ground. 

The second area, to be referred to 
as Middle, has a large number of small 


‘apartments and two-family homes. The 


bulk of these are rented. The streets 
are well kept, with neat gardens. It is 
distinctly a “good” neighborhood, but 
obviously not very prosperous. The 
ethnic and religious make-up of the 
area is relatively heterogenous for 
Pittsburgh. 

The third area, co be referred to as 
Low, is just this side of being a slum. 
Here too, there are single family and 
multiple dwellings, the majority of 
which are rented. Although the area 


is in one of the older sections of the 
city, it is not too badly deteriorated. It 
is inhabited primarily by mill workers 
of second and third generation immi- 
grant stock and Catholic religion. 

The interviewers in the study were 
students at three universities, Duquesne 
University, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, and the University of Pitts- 
burgh. They were given brief training 
in the conduct of the survey, and in- 
structed in the procedure for insuring 
alternation of the two forms. Each in- 
terviewer was assigned a specific loca- 
tion, and was instructed to go from 
home to home, using alternate inter- 
view forms for each home in which 
someone answered the bell. Analysis 
of the composition of the two samples 
was carried out using a Chi-square 
test of significance. The samples do not 
differ either in overall proportions of 
respondents living in the three areas, 
nor in the proportion of owners to 
renters within each area. By -chance 
fewer interviews were obtained in the 
groups which were to be given Form 
B. 


THE FINDINGS 


The major hypothesis posed in this 
study was clearly substantiated. The 
difference between the responses to 
the two forms is highly significant 
(Table 2). When the law described 
as “fair housing practices legislation” 
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TABLE 2 
ATTITUDES TOWARDS THE LAW 
Form Pro Con ? Total 
A 57 36 9 102 
B 20 58 5 83 
Total 77 94 14 185 
2=22.36 df=2 P<.001 


was presented as restricting the right 
of an individual to sell or rent his 
house to whomever he pleases, an 
overwhelming majority of those inter- 
viewed (69.9 per cent) rejected it.* 
When, however, the same law was 
presented as protecting the right of an 
individual to live wherever he can af- 
ford it, regardless of race, color, or 
creed, somewhat more than a majority 
of those polled approved the law. It 
may be noted, incidentally, that ac- 
ceptance of the law was coded only 
for those individuals who assented not 
only to a general statement of protec- 
tion for all individuals (Question 3, 
Form A), but also assented to the 
specific inclusion of individuals re- 
gardless of race, color, or national ori- 
gin (Question 3B, Form A). 

Further breakdown of our sample 


*The public relations firm which con- 
ducted the realtors’ study reported that of 
the respondents to their mail questionnaire, 
69.7 per cent of those residing in Alle- 
gheny County and 73.8 per cent of those 
residing in the City of Pittsburgh were 
opposed to the law. They received 4,355 
responses or 22 per cent of those sampled. 


shows that this effect occurs for vir- 
tually all of the sub-groups into which 
the sample can be divided (Tables 3 
and 4). Thus, both owners and tenants, 
treated separately, show a significant 
tendency to favor the law in the re- 
vised form and reject it in the realtors’ 
form. The same trend was observable 
in both High and Middle areas. In the 
Low area, the trend was in the same 
direction. but the difference was not 
statistically significant. 

One might question whether we did 
not happen to stumble by chance upon 
a group of exceptionally liberal in- 
dividuals in the sample to whom Form 
A was presented. This did not seem 
to be the case after analyzing the re- 
sponses to the two questions regard- 
ing attitudes toward the acceptance of 
minority group members as neighbors. 
One of these questions was reworded 
in our form (Question 4, Form A) to 
eliminate the emphasis on “objections” 
to integration which was found in the 
realtors’ form (Question 1, Form B), 
and to lessen the possibility of stereo- 
typed reactions regarding the charac- 
teristics of possible minority group 
neighbors. Despite these changes in 
wording, the differences between the 
responses to the two forms was only 
statistically significant if the responses 
of those who could not or would not 
give either a positive or negative re- 
sponse were considered (Table 5). 
When the “don’t knows,” no answers 


TABLE 3 
ATTITUDES TOWARDS THE LAW BY OWNER-TENANCY* 
OWNERS TENANTS 
Form Pro Con Total Pro Con Total 
A 18 17 35 39 19 58 
B 6 27 33 14 31 45 
Total 24 44 68 53 50 103 
OWNERS: e068 TENANTS: X2=11.83 
df=1 = 
P<.01 P<.001 


*In Tables 3 and 4, “?’s” were eliminated from the treatment of the data because of 
the low N’s. 
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TABLE 4 
ATTITUDES TOWARDS THE LAW BY AREA* 
HIGH MIDDLE LOW 
Form Pro Con Total Pro Con ‘Total Pro Con Total 
A 14 13 27 29 11 40 14 12 2 
B 3 21 24 9 23 32 8 14 22 
Total 17 34 51 38 34 72 22 2 48 
HIGH: X?=7.17 MIDDLE: X?=12.32 LOW: X?2=0.84 
df=1 df= df=1 
P<.01 P<.001 P>.30, <.50 


*See note in Table 3. 


and other questionable responses were 
eliminated, the results were not statis- 
tically significant (V'able 5A). 

When we asked our interviewees 
whether they would be willing to pur- 
chase houses next door to a minority 
group family (Question 5, Form A, 
and Question 1, Form B), the reaction 
of the groups responding to the two 
forms was not significantly different 
even when the questionable responses 
were considered (Table 6). Thus, 
while the manipulation of the apparent 
meaning of the law inherent in the 
difference between the two forms cer- 
tainly affected the willingness of peo- 
ple to voice acceptance of the legisla- 
tion, this manipulation did not sig- 
nificantly affect the response of people 
to questions about how they would 
actually behave in situations involving 
integration in housing. 

The one possible exception to this 
failure of the variation in forms to af- 


- fect predictions might be found in 


the somewhat higher number of re- 


TABLE 5 
ATTITUDES TOWARDS LIVING NEXT 
Door TO A FAMILY OF A DIFFERENT 
RACE OR COLOR 


Form Pro Con ? Total 
A 48 39 15 102 
B 35 44 4 83 

Total 83 83 19 185 

X?=6.83 df=2 P<.05 


sponses categorized as question marks 
on Form A. It may be that some of 
the interviewees, given the frame of 
reference of protecting individual 
rights, were somewhat more hesitant 
about announcing a lack of willingness 
to accept minority group members 
than they would have been under other 
circumstances. However, this trend was 
statistically significant in only one of 
ihe questions involved, and a further 
study of a larger population would be 


TABLE 5a 
ATTITUDES TOWARD LIVING NEXT 
Door TO A FAMILY OF A DIFFERENT 
RACE OR COLOR BY PERSONS WHO 
EXPRESSED AN OPINION 


Form Pro Con Total 
A 48 39 87 
B 35 44 79 

Total 83 83 166 

X?2=1.55 df=1 P<.20, >.30 


necessary to confirm this observation. 

One last point shows the dramatic 
impact of the bias in the realtors’ form. 
In an additional analysis, we searched 
for individuals whose responses on 
different questions were not congru- 
ent. Only 2.9 per cent of the individ- 
uals given Form A were opposed to a 
law which protected “the right of 
everyone to buy or rent housing wher- 
ever they can afford to live” regardless 
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TABLE 6 
ATTITUDES TOWARDS PURCHASING 
NExT Door TO A FAMILY OF A 
DIFFERENT RACE OR COLOR 


Form Pro Con ? Total 
A 33 52 17 102 
B 30 44 9 83 

Total 63 96 26 185 


X*=1.33 df=2 P>.50, <.70 


of minority group identification, de- 
spite their willingness both to accept 
minority group people as neighbors 
and to purchase property next door 
to them. On Form B, however, 19.3 
per cent of the respondents rejected 
a law “to enforce integrated housing,” 
despite having no objections either to 
renting or purchasing next door to 
minority group members. Thus, even 
many of those persons who are well 
disposed toward accepting integration 
in housing showed a tendency to de- 
plore the law when it was presented 
as a coercive force, as was done in the 
realtors’ form. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


This study tested two forms of a 
questionnaire, both eliciting opinions 
on proposed fair housing legislation. 
One form was developed by a public 
relations firm under contract to an 
organization publicly opposed to such 
a law. The other was developed by 
a group of social scientists interested 
in the promotion of better intergroup 
relations. 

The realtors’ form presented the law 
as a coercive device which “enforces 
integrated housing.” The other form 
presented the law as a protective de- 
vice assuring the rights of individuals 
to seek housing in a free market re- 
gardless of race or color. The lead-in 
questions also differed. For the realtors’ 
form, the emphasis was on possible 
objections and the negative aspects of 
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integration. In the alternate form, the 
rights of the individual seeking hous- 
ing were emphasized.* The two forms 
were administered to equivalent sam- 
ples of residents of three widely dif- 
fering areas in Pittsburgh. In all, 185 
persons were interviewed. 

As predicted the result showed that 
only a relatively small proportion of 
the sample population (24.1 per cent) 
favored the proposed law when the 
realtors’ form was presented, while a 
clear majority (55.9 per cent) favored 
the law as worded in the alternate 
form. In terms of other attitudes re- 
garding integrated housing—living 
next door or purchasing housing next 
door to a family of another race or 
color—the two g:oups revealed no 
substantial difference. Respondents, 
even among those who favored inte- 
gration in housing, were seemingly 
led by the form of the realtors’ ques- 
tionnaire to express opposition to fair 
housing legislation. 

The authors make no claim on the 
basis of this study that a majority of 
Pittsburgh's population support the 
proposed fair housing law. Neither the 
method of selecting the sample nor its 
size would warrant such a conclusion. 
We do submit, however, that the re- 
sults of the realtors’ poll could not 
possibly give evidence to the contrary. 

The results of this study lead to only 
one conclusion: 


Expressed attitudes toward an emo- 
tion-laden issue such as integrated 
housing depend heavily upon the way 
in which the questions are posed; it 


“It should be noted that the authors 
recognize that the lead-in questions are not 
completely comparable. Had we designed 


_ the alternate form specifically to give a 


“restrictive” interpretation, the questions 
could have been structured more like the 
ones which were contained in our own 
questionnaire. However, we felt it was 
necessary to use the exact wording of the 
realtors’ questionnaire. 
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is possible to elicit pro-“fair housing 
law” sentiments if the question is 
worded in terms of basic equal pro- 
tection of the law, it is still easier to 
get an overwhelming anti-“fair hous- 
ing law” expression if the question 
is couched in terms of compulsory in- 
tegration. 


However, this conclusion seems to 
have implications beyond the limited 
objectives of this study. There may be 
in every community a large segment 
of population—perhaps even the larg- 
est segment—which could be mobi- 
lized in support of or in opposition to 
integration whether it be in housing, 
employment, or schools, depending on 
how the issues are presented to them. 
How this key segment of the commu- 
nity is swayed—in support or opposi- 
tion—may very well be a crucial factor 
in determining the degree to which 
changes directed toward integration 
can be speedily and effectively carried 
out. 

If the proposed changes, be they 
legal or otherwise, are presented as be- 
ing restrictive or coercive, then nega- 
tive values may be attached to them. 
On the other hand, if the changes are 
presented as protecting individual 
rights, then positive values may be 
attached to them. Thus, it would seem 
that representing changes toward inte- 
gration as either protective or restric- 
tive may be a critical factor in deter- 


_mining whether the uncommitted ele- 


ment in the community will support or 
oppose such changes. 
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APPENDIX I 


QUESTIONNAIRE ON HOUSING: FORM A 
Do you believe that you should be free 
to buy or rent housing you can afford 


wherever you wish to live?  Yes...... 
N 


2. Do you believe that everyone should 
be free to buy or rent housing they can 
afford wherever they wish to live? Yes........ 


3. Do you believe that the law should 
protect the right of everyone to buy or 
rent housing wherever they can afford to 
live? Yes........ 
3B) (If respondent answers YES to #3 
ask:) Do you believe that the law should 
protect this right for everyone regardless 
of race, color, religious creed, ancestry, 
or national origin? Yes........ ek... 
4. If a family of another race and color 
but with similar income and education as 
you moved next door would you be willing 
to accept them as your neighbor? Yes....... 
5. If you made an agreement to buy a 
house and then learned that a family of a 
different race and color owned the property 
next door and would be your neighbor, 
would this change your decision to buy the 
property? Yes........ 
5B) (If respondent answers YES to #5 
ask:) Would you cancel the purchase 
even if it cost you the loss of a cash de- 
poss? Yé........ 


APPENDIX II 


QUESTIONNAIRE ON HOUSING: FORM B 
1. If you were a tenant renting an apart- 
ment in an apartment building would you 
have objections to having a family of a 
different race and color as the tenant of 
the next apartment? Yes........ WNe.......- 
2. If you had made an agreement to buy 
a house and then learned that a family of 
a different race and color owned the prop- 
erty next door and would be your neigh- 
—- would try to cancel the purchase? 
OB ) Would you cancel the purchase 
even if it cost you your deposit or hand 
money? Yes........ 
3. Are you in favor of a law that serves 
to enforce integrated housing by making 
it unlawful to refuse to sell or rent to any 
person because of race, color, religious 
creed, ancestry, or national origin? Yes........ 
4. If you have objection to having people 
of another race and color as neighbors, is 
it because of: (check) 

A) economic or money reasons? ...... 

B) social reasons? ........ 

C) some other reasons? ........ 
“other reasons,” ) Will you please 

5. If housing integration is achieved by 
education and voluntary means, do you favor 
it or oppose it? Favor........ Oppose........ 
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THE MYERS’ CASE: AN INSTANCE OF SUCCESSFUL 


RACIAL INVASION 


MARVIN BRESSLER 
New York University 


The official values of a free society 
encourage peaceful debate, deplore so- 
cial conflict, and totally reject social 
violence as adjustive mechanisms for 
dealing with controversy and social 
change. Nevertheless, an extensive lit- 
erature bears witness to the fact that 
efforts by Negroes in the urban North 
to alter the st.:ws quo in housing has 
often met with resistance which has 
begun in anger and ended in blood- 
shed. Of late there have been an in- 
creasing. number of such incidents in 
the “new suburbs” which have emerged 
since Wor!d War II. As a consequence 
such communities as Levittown, Penn- 
sylvania, have become prominent sym- 
bols of social racial violence. 

The success or failure of Negro in- 
vasion in such communities may well 
determine whether all housing in the 
United States will exist on an integrat- 
ed or segregated basis. In the past, 
suburbs have performed the function 
of sustaining traditional patterns of 
urban segregated housing by providing 
opportunities for flight of white set- 
tlers to new territories. The achieve- 
ment of integrated housing in the 
suburbs would in effect close the last 
frontier and compel white urban resi- 
dents to accept integrated housing in 
the cities as an inescapable fact of life. 

This paper describes the events 
which transpired in Levittown, Penn- 
sylvania, when William Myers, Jr., and 
his family became the first Negroes to 
attempt to live in the community. Ac- 
cording to the most modest conception 
a racial invasion in housing may be 
considered “successful” when the pros- 
pective tenant is able to take and then 


maintain occupancy in the house and ~ 


community of his choice. The purely 
subjective responses of the host popu- 
lation are irrelevant to this definition 
of success. The new resident has 


achieved his essential objective as soon 
as he is permitted to live in safety. 
Love is a desirable, but not an in- 
dispensable bonus. A more austere re- 
quirement is that the invader shall not 
be greeted by initial or later resistance 
either violent or non-violent. Although 
Myers’ appearance on the scene pro- 
voked initial violence and sustained 
resistance as of the present he has suc- 
ceeded in enforcing his claim to tran- 
quility. Viewed in this way the Myers 
case is an illustration of a racial in- 
vasion at the intermediate level of 
success. 

Because the concept “invasion” sug- 
gests warfare it seems appropriate to 
analyze the conflict in Levittown in 
terms of a crude quasi-military model. 
The chief sources of the data are per- 
sonal interviews, letters, mewspaper 
accounts, legal proceedings, and pri- 
marily extensive participant-observa- 
tion which here, as elsewhere, tends to 
be a euphemism for sociologically ori- 
ented journalism. However, since sub- 
stantive knowledge concerning racial 
invasion is currently at a very primitive 
level this paper rests on the assumption 
that a large number of social case rec- 
ords with all their conventionally un- 
derstood methodological deficiencies 
are essential prerequisites for the de- 
velopment of a body of empirical gen- 
eralizations and systematic theory. 


THE SOCIAL TERRAIN 


Many residents of Levittown, Penn- 
sylvania, are fond of referring to 
themselves as citizens of Bucks Coun- 
ty, a locality whose “upper” region is 
nationally famous for its rich farm 
lands and as an exurb to which intel- 
lectuals and artists from nearby New 
York repair in quest of “roots” and re- 
laxation. In point of fact the commu- 
nity is located in the less well-known 
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“lower” end of the county which is 
relatively urbanized and considerably 
less well endowed in landscape, per 
capita income, and capacity to confer 
status (4). Despite the fact that Low- 
er Bucks County had experienced a 
continuous process of industrialization 
for longer than a quarter of a century, 
in 1950 the site currently occupied by 
Levittown consisted of 6,000 acres of 
open farm land. The first bulldozer 
full of earth was turned in October, 
1951; the first resident took title in 
1952; and 15,500 families, some 
60,000 people, were living in the mass 
development by August, 1957. 


From the first, William Levitt, the 
founder and builder of the mass-pro- 
duced community which bears his 
name, had maintained a policy of re- 
stricting the sale of his houses to mem- 
bers of the white race. In defending 
his policy of racial exclusion Levitt had 
often had occasion to assert that both 
as a Jew and a humane man he sym- 
pathized with the plight of struggling 
minorities but that economic realities 
reluctantly compelled him to recognize 
that “Most whites prefer not to live 
in mixed communities . . . The respon- 
sibility/for this/is society's . . . It is 
not reasonable to expect that any one 
builder could or should undertake to 
absorb the entire risk and burden of 
conducting such a vast social experi- 
ment” (2). 


By the time William Myers pur- 


‘chased his home from its original 


white owner in 1957, Levittown had 
long since graduated from a specific 
point in space to those boundless re- 
gions where sociological abstractions 
dwell. In the conventional wisdom of 
fringe social science “Levittown” is a 
devil image rivalling “Madison Ave- 
nue” as a symbol of conformity and 
homogenization, a perspective reen- 
forced in Pennsylvania by the exclu- 
sion of Negroes from the community. 
Thus the popular essayist John Keats 


could write with journalistic extrava- 
gance that in any one of such com- 
munities “you can be certain all other 
houses will be precisely like yours, in- 
habited by people whose age, income, 
number of children, problems, habits, 
conversation, dress, possessions, and 
perhaps even blood type are also pre- 
cisely like yours” (15, p. 7). in the 
absence of systematically collected em- 
pirical data the goodness of fit of such 
a model can only be tested against 
one’s own direct observations. My own 
impressions more nearly coincide with 
those of Wattel, who, on the basis of 
his first-hand study of Levittown, Long 
Island, and other evidence was led to 
conclude that the “adult populations 
of the new large suburban dex 2lop- 
ments reflect diversity to a greater ex- 
tent than they do conformity” (27, p. 
287). 


Dobriner performs a valuable serv- 
ice when he reminds us that: 


The Levittowns, with their fusion of 
working class and middle-class elements, 
do not fit the generalizations found on 
research in the upper middle-class 
suburbs. Life styles on a single Levit- 
town street may range from those of a 
second generation, working class, ex- 
Brooklynite of Italian ‘extraction’ to 
those of a struggling young executive of 
‘The Organization’ to those of a medical 
intern from an ‘upper-upper’ New Eng- 
land family who is completing his resi- 
dence at a local hospital. And, as the 
class factor varies, so does the character 
of the suburban community. The Drexel- 
brook suburbs tend towards class homo- 
geneity and consequently reflect greater 
consistency in life styles. The Levittowns, 
on the other hand, are characterized by 
a considerably greater class spectrum 
and consequently its life styles almost 
defy generalization (13, pp. xxii-xxiii). 


The Myers case will be scarcely in- 
telligible if we persist in maintaining 
stereotypical conceptions of a mono- 
lithic uniformity in the new suburbs. 
It is quite evident that considerable 
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heterogeneity was an essential prior 
condition for the emergence of two 
sets of disputants whose receptivity to 
still wider heterogeneity was greatly 
influenced by their differential social 
characteristics. 


ESTABLISHING A BEACHHEAD 


In early August, 1957, William E. 
Myers, Jr., a college educated, thirty- 
four year old veteran of World War 
Il, then employed as a refrigeration 
engineer, purchased a three-bedroom 
house in the Dogwood Hollow section 
of Levittown, the premises to be oc- 
cupied by himself, his wife, Daisy, and 
their three minor children. The sale 
was concluded after direct negotiations 
between Myers and the absentee own- 
er, then living in Philadelphia, for a 
price somewhat in excess of prevailing 
market values, the actual sum of 
$12,150 having been determined by 
classical tenets of supply and demand 
economics. The willing seller had orig- 
inally paid $12,000 for his four year 
old dwelling, an “older” house as time 
is measured in the vocabulary of con- 
trolled obsolescence. Inasmuch as Levitt 
continued to offer new and improved 
models replete with advanced gadgetry 
for comparable prices, the owner of 
the Dogwood Hollow residence in 
common with other members of the 
“pioneer” generation had experienced 
considerable difficulty in disposing of 
his property. The house had been on 
the market for two years, had been 
tenant-occupied for one year, and had 
been vacant and listed for sale with 
two different realtors for a period of 
several months. 

During the next few months the 
willing buyer repeatedly denied that 
his readiness to pay the slightly in- 


flated price for the dwelling implied” 


that he conceived of himself primarily 
as a self-conscious agent of social 
change or as symbol of Negro intransi- 
gence. The motives which prompted 
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Myers to seek new quarters were pre- 
sumably more fundamental—q uite 
simply the anticipated arrival of a new 
baby made it essential for him to leave 
his two-bedroom house in the All- 
Negro row-house development of 
Bloomsdale Gardens, an enclave sur- 
rounded by all-white Levittown. Myers’ 
migration in geographic space was only 
two miles, but as subsequent history 
was to demonstrate the social distance 
essayed was perilous in the extreme. 

As it turned out the first few days 
of the Myers’ tenure were without in- 
cident. The numerous persons who ob- 
served them in their new house ap- 
parently assumed that the Negro 
couple was “just a painter and a maid” 
engaged in the placid drudgery of pre- 
paring the house for the occupancy of 
prospective white owners. The message 
clarifying the real intentions of the 
“painter” and the “maid” was trans- 
mitted from house to house by the 
mailman in the course of his rounds 
in the best traditions of that Gemein- 
schatlicher face to face neighborliness 
which William Levitt had sought for 
his “perfectly planned” community 
(2). By mid-morning of August 13 
agitated housewives began to huddle 
nervously around the Myers’ home; 
that evening a mob variously estimated 
between two-hundred and six-hundred 
adults and juveniles converged on Dog- 
wood Hollow out of curiosity or 
malice. Close to midnight someone 
punctuated the shouting and jeering 
by throwing a rock which shattered 
the picture window of the beleaguered 
dwelling. The police dispersed the 
mob, arrested five persons, and the pe- 
riod of continuous tension and inter- 
mittent violence which was to continue 
for the next several months had begun 
in earnest. 

In retrospect, the precise timing of 
the move seems to have been unfor- 
tunate. The Negro family arrived in 
Levittown during the summer, the tra- 
ditional season of racial disturbances, 
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during a time when many of the clergy 
were on vacation, and without benefit 
of any sort of advance systematic edu- 
cational campaign preparing the com- 
munity for its arrival. To be sure, a 
number of organizations, notably the 
Society of Friends, had conducted oc- 
casional seminars and lectures and dis- 
tributed literature which were dedicat- 
ed to the proposition that equal op- 
portunity in housing was both inevita- 
ble and desirable. However, their sec- 
tarian auspices and lack of funds con- 
siderably restricted their efforts to com- 
municate with a wider public. In an 
attempt to reach a mass audience, a 
meeting called in July by the Lower 
Bucks County Council of Churches 
passed a widely publicized resolution 
urging the Governor to introduce a fair 
housing bill into the Assembly (16). 
This action angered and alarmed a 
good many Levittowners and resulted 
in the dissemination of unfounded 
rumors, but no community-wide agen- 
cy saw fit to exploit the opportunity to 
present facts and allay fears. Thus 
Myers’ move in August coincided with 
a period of considerable community 
tension at a time when overt integra- 
tionist sentiment was concentrated in 
an ineffective little in-group. 
Levittown is a psychological unit but 
a political fiction and the failure of 
extra-legal moral authority to function 
there has more serious consequences 
there than it does in communities with 
rational political structures. The com- 


‘munity is actually sub-divided into four 


completely autonomous minor civil 
divisions each of whose separate juris- 
dictions include other localities. There 
are no government officials, therefore, 
who are authorized to speak for a con- 
stituency that includes all of Levittown 
and only Levittown. In times of crisis, 
then, the community must rely on 
other agencies of social control. Under 
the circumstances the comments of 
Trends in Housing are especially 
pertinent: 


‘Prestige’ and ‘influence’ forces which 
ordinarily might have been positive forces 
were either lacking or inoperative in the 
Levittown situation. A new community, 
still developing, it has no real leaders 
or established institutions. Neither local 
government, newspaper, church, or other 
civic organizations offered immediate or 
constructive leadership. . . . 

Almost all the leading ministers were 
away on vacation in mid-August, pre- 
venting quick steadying action from the 
churches. By the time the ministers re- 
turned, the worst violence, repercussions 
and tensions had already taken hold... . 

It is generally agreed that the Myers 
moved in at the worst possible time (24). 


In addition to the factors mentioned 
there is reason to believe that the 
month of August is probably a poor 
choice for racial innovations. In re- 
viewing the events of the previous 
year on New Year's Day of 1958 a 
staff writer of the Levittown Times 
noted, “Hot, and dry August has often 
been a month of hot tempers, unrest, 
and drastic action in Lower Bucks 
County in these past few years. Look 
over our old files of past Augusts and 
you'll notice suicides, fights, and pro- 
test meetings in the headlines” (19). 
Grimshaw offers more substantial evi- 
dence in the form of a calculation of 
the seasonal distribution of urban race 
riots on the basis of news reports car- 
ried by the New York Times between 
1917 and 1943. He concludes that 
whatever its etiology the eruption of 
racial violence is likely to be governed 
by the “rule of comfort’—only three 
of the 44 racial incidents reported oc- 
curred during the cold weather months 
from November to February (14, pp. 
186-187). At the same time the “rule 
of discomfort” may have been an im- 
portant element in actually provoking 
the disturbances in Levittown. For 
some people Myers’ assault on the 
segregation pattern and the resultant 
opportunity to engage in counter ac- 
tion doubtlessly provided a welcome 
diversion from the all encompassing 
malaise produced by the heat, humidi- 
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ty, and boredom of August in Lower 
Bucks County. 


THE IDEOLOGY OF RESISTANCE 
AND THE IDEOLOGY OF SUPPORT 


Myers’ initial assault on the segre- 
gation pattern resulted in the forma- 
tion of opposing camps who for a 
period of several months were in con- 
tinuous conflict, now spontaneous, now 
organized. As im every controversy, 
ideology proved to be the other face 
of power—the disputants made every 
effort to capture the symbols of legiti- 
mation in order to demonstrate that 
their struggle was motivated by more 
than perverseness, self-interest, or 
caprice. The ideological confrontation 
in the Myers case involved four major 
areas: social philosophy, the prediction 
of dire consequences, the logic of sci- 
entific inquiry, and the character of 
Myers’ motivations and auspices. 

a. Social Philosophy. Ideological dis- 
pute in the sphere of race relations 
rests ultimately on differences of opin- 
ion on the applicability and primacy 
of two competing master-value stand- 
ards: the principle of free access 
(“They have a right to live wherever 
they please the same as any other 
Americans”) and the principle of 
selective association (“You cannot en- 
courage a Negro to prefer white neigh- 
bors and justifiably deny a white man 
this preference”). The principle of 
free access derives its major support 
from the realm of pure theology in 
the form of the Judeo-Christian tradi- 
tion, in the realm of secular theology 
from the American Creed, and in the 
realm of secular science from the doc- 
trine of environmentalism. References 
to theological themes, sacred, and sec- 
ular, appeared frequently in the litera- 
ture of support, and the injunction to 
obey the law and to abstain from acts 
of violence were stated as moral im- 
peratives in accord with the most fun- 
damental obligation to God and coun- 
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try. An excerpt from a resolution 
adopted by the Lower Bucks County 
Council of Churches illustrates the 
sacred theme: “The Christian Church 
has always held as part of its basic 
belief that all men are God's creatures, 
made in His image and likeness, that 
Christ died for all men, and, there- 
fore, that ‘there is neither Jew nor 
Greek, .. . bond nor free, . . . male nor 
female, for we are ‘all one in Christ 
Jesus’” (20). And on the secular 
level the United Steel Workers of 
America, Pennsylvania District +7, 
affirmed that “The desire for a better 
home and a better way of life is truly 
American and the right of every Amer- 
ican to seek to better himself and his 
family is a fundamental principle of 
our Union” (26). 

In the public war of words, the seg- 
regationists were faced with the alter- 
native of abandoning the virtue sym- 
bols or of reinterpreting them to serve 
their own purposes. They invariably 
chose the latter course. A citation from 
a letter written by one of Myers’ op- 
ponents serves to illustrate the use of 
this tactic: 


It is well-known in all communities 
who have Negroes that they are a child- 
like race with a very low intelligence 
quotient, the majority of them with a 
range well under 80. This means that 
they are handicapped by nature and na- 
ture’s God so that is is more just and 
merciful to segregate them and keep 
them with their kind where they are 
often very happy and content when left 
away from agitators and preachers of 
equality (1). 


In this Spencerian passage the corre- 
spondent shows no inclination to yield 
the Deity to persons who have mis- 
read His meaning. The tenets of the 
American Creed were subjected to sim- 
ilar reformulation. 


More and more, these days, the ma- 
jority of the public is being squelched 
by the cry “Obey the Constitution.” Sup- 
pression is not the intent of the Consti- 
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tution. It was adopted specifically to re- 
lieve us of wrongly imposed limitations 
to our freedoms. It is supposed to give to 
the people, not take from them. 


Integration is but one of many ex- 
amples of violation of the desires of the 
majority. And, among the rights the 
Constitution guarantees us is the freedom 
of everyone to choose his neighbors. Not 
just Negroes. This is just as important 
in the pursuit of happiness as the priv- 
ilege of choosing one’s own religion, 
occupation, school, friends, car, clothes, 


favorite color, home, or vacation spot 
(1). 


It would appear that a really adroit 
manipulator of abstract symbols can 
often convert ideological struggle into 
an inconclusive zero-sum two-person 
game. 


b. Dire Consequences. The principle 
of selective association is especially 
congenial to those who anticipate that 
the community will suffer serious nega- 
tive consequences as a result of Negro 
invasion. In capitalizing on familiar 
sources of apprehension—the expecta- 
tion of deflated real estate values, in- 
termarriage, and an increase in the 
rate of crime—segregationist elements 
achieved a virtual monopoly on the 
prediction of dire consequences for the 
community. This proved to be an 
enormous asset in the conduct of 
propaganda warfare. In retaliation the 
integrationist forces pointed to the 
absence of demographic diversity in 
Levittown, a specter which haunts in- 
tellectuals but which tends to have 
little scare value in a working-class 
suburb. In addition, newspaper adver- 
tisements warned that racial disturb- 
ances would cause the community to 
suffer loss of reputation in the county, 
state, nation, and among “uncom- 
mitted peoples”—remote threats which 
were singularly irrelevant to the daily 
concerns of the greater number of 
Levittown’s inhabitants. But for the 
most part the pro-Myers faction was 
compelled to limit itself to the em- 


phatic affirmation that the status quo 
would be maintained. In failing to offer 
an effective set of dire consequences of 
their own in the event of Myers’ evic- 
tion the integrationists forfeited to the 
opposition the appeal to the motive 
of positive self-interest. 


c. The Logic of Scientific Inquiry. 
The case for a secular ethic favoring 
integration depends a great deal on a 
relatively subtle grasp of the rudiments 
of the logic of inquiry. The skewed 
distribution of the Negro curve of in- 
telligence and the relatively greater 
prevalence of indices of social disor- 
ganization among them was not denied 
by integrationists. However, they 
claimed that if the conditions of the 
ideal social experiment could be met 
or approximated, that is if all disturb- 
ing social variables could be controlled, 
most existing differences between the 
races would become appreciably nar- 
rowed or disappear altogether. In ef- 
fect, this mode of reasoning represents 
a declaration of faith that race is a 
shadow variable which obscures the 
more profound influence of differential 
socio-economic status as a determinant 
of behavior. A secular ethic favoring 
segregation and rejecting integration 
must likewise rest to some degree on 
fundamental methodological assump- 
tions: it arises because of ignorance of 
experimental reasoning, from the be- 
lief that this kind of logic is irrelevant, 
or from the expectation that Negroes 
would exceed whites in disapproved 
social behavior even if the conditions 
of the experimental model could be 
satisfied. 

Specifically, the pro-Myers contin- 
gent argued that the racial affiliation 
of Myers and other Negroes who were 
likely to move to Levittown was totally 
worthless as a predictor of behavior. 
Myers was “middle class,” an “engi- 
neer,” a “veteran,” a “loving father,” 
and since these and like descriptive 
categories augured well for a man’s 
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potential as a good neighbor Myers and 
others like him should be welcome in 
Levittown. From all indications this 
approach was not particularly persua- 
sive to most Levittowners. At best it 
offers little comfort; it deals with ob- 
served statistical differences by denying 
only that they are inherent and requires 
an apprehensive population to focus 
on the remote and uncertain future 
rather than on what they regard as the 
real and ominous present. Above all, 
the reasoning buttressing the integra- 
tionist ethic simply required too high 
a level of intellectual sophistication for 
its intended audience. It is my im- 
pression that many a Levittowner who 
was apparently repelled by what he 
considered pure sophistry reacted by 
adopting the anti-intellectual posture 
of the proud and assertive man who 
“may not have much schooling but who 
is smart enough to know that Negroes 
don’t help a neighborhood any.” 


d. Myers’ Motivation and Auspices. 
During the early days of the racial 
disturbances the community was of- 
fered its choice of two deceptively sim- 
ple versions of the motives which 
prompted Myers to move to Levittown. 
The first of these might be appro- 
priately entitled the “legend of the 
innocent wanderer.” According to this 
account Myers just happened to come 
across an attractive vacant house in 
Levittown at a time when his own 
home had become inadequate for his 
needs. And so, as any man might do 
in similar circumstances, he simply 
made a down payment. According to 
the second version or “conspiracy” 
theory, the Society of Friends, the 
NAACP, or perhaps the Communists 
or the Elders of the Protocols of Zion, 
or at any rate someone used Myers “as 
a pawn” for purposes of blockbusting, 
race mixture, or subversion. The near- 
est approximation to the truth is con- 
tained in a Fact Sheet which was pub- 
lished by the Citizen's Committee for 


Levittown, an organization which sup- 
ported Myers. 


Question: Is it true that an organized 
group was behind the Myers move to 
Levittown? 
Answer: To the best of our knowledge, 
it is not. As the residents of Bristol 
Township and as members of local or- 
ganizations, the Myers family met and 
became socially friendly with a number 
of Levittown residents. When the Myers 
felt they had outgrown their two-bed- 
room Bloomsdale Gardens home, they 
looked for a larger home in this area. 
The Levittown home, they say, meets 
their needs: it is large enough for their 
family of five, is within their financial 
means, is convenient to Trenton where 
Mr. Myers works and is in an area 
where they already have some friends. 
They say that they obviously were 
concerned about how they would be met 
by their new neighbors. They discussed 
this at length with their Levittown friends 
who felt that though they would un- 
doubtedly meet with some antagonism, 
the community as a whole, would, as 
indeed it did, accept them democratically. 
That there was no organized group 
“behind” this move seems to be con- 
firmed by the fact that even when the 
Myers’ arrival was greeted by violence, 
no organized help was available to them 
(9). 


Once the segregationists introduced 
the question of conspiracy the inte- 
grationists were, of course, obliged to 
deny the allegation. But by giving their 
tacit consent to the proposition that 
Myers’ motivation and auspices were 
legitimate subjects for public debate 
his defenders were probably outma- 
neuvered in the battle of the compet- 
ing propagandas. In the nature of the 
case it is impossible to demonstrate 
that a conspiracy did not take place. 

In summary, then at nearly every 
level of ideological confrontation the 
conditions of the conflict and its puta- 
tive outcome favored the segregation- 
ist forces. Almost all qualified observ- 
ers agree that the integrationists failed 
to arouse the sympathies of the greater 
number of Levittown’s residents in be- 
half of Myers’ attempts to live peacably 
in the community. 
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THE STRATEGY OF RESISTANCE 


a. Personnel. Myers’ opponents were 
almost wholly recruited from the ranks 
of the relatively uneducated urban pro- 
letariat in the process of uncertain 
transit to the suburban middle class. 
As Christie (8, pp. 169-171) suggests 
in his discussion of the Authoritarian 
Personality a high degree of ethnocen- 
trism is a common phenomenon in the 
sub-college stratum, and as might be 
anticipated a goodly number of Levit- 
towners had chosen to live in this com- 
munity precisely because it offered an 
escape from “mixed” neighborhoods 
and those facing imminent desegrega- 
tion. Moreover, these initial biases 
among industrial workers were fre- 
quently reenforced by status anxieties 
arising from their equivocal position 
in the class structure. A skilled or 
semi-skilled laborer employed by the 
United States Steel Company, Kaiser 
Metal Products, or other local enter- 
prises might well sense the disparity 
between his relative economic affluence 
and his modest occupational prestige 
(28). One method of resolving this 
ambiguity consists of borrowing pres- 
tige from his community which if it is 
to serve this purpose satisfactorily must 
then represent a pure distillate of mid- 
dle-class life styles. [The working class 
addiction to the coy middle-class sym- 
bolism so prevalent in Levittown, its 
“Sweetbriar Lanes” and “cook-outs,” its 
“patios” and enthusiastic agronomy, is 


to an appreciable extent a simultaneous 


exercise in self-persuasion and ritual- 
istic affirmation whose purpose it is to 
demonstrate that life patterns in the 
community, and not the job, constitute 
the only valid basis for class assign- 
ment. The appearance of a visible 
threat to the social status of the com- 
munity in the persons of a Negro 
family could be expected to produce 
considerable apprehension among the 
inhabitants of a poorly defined no- 


man’s land on the margins between 
two classes.) 


b. Early Tactics: The Milling Crowd. 
William Myers moved part of his tur- 
niture into his newly purchased home 
on Tuesday, August 13, but he and 
his family made no attempt to sleep 
there until the following Monday. 
During this period and for one addi- 
tional day there prevailed in Dog- 
wood Hollow a strange mood com- 
pounded of the atmosphere of carnival, 
crisis, and intimations of imminent vio- 
lence. During the week-end there was 
a monstrous traffic jam as an endless 
caravan of automobiles slowly passed 
a standard “#3 pink Levictowner” 
now suddenly endowed with identity 
and meaning. On the sidewalk young 
matrons holding babies in their arms 
had occasion to remind each other how 
difficult it was to get baby-sitters; if 
you wanted to do anything at all you 
had to take the kids along. An item in 
the Levittown Times illustrates the odd 
mixture of holiday spirit and social 
protest: 


The loudest cheer of the evening came 
when the jingle of an ice cream truck 
was heard down the block. The ice 
cream man did a landslide business as 
the customers lined up for his wares. 
Closest thing to an incident was created 
when a Bristol Township officer warned 
the ice cream man it was against a Town- 
ship ordinance to sound his bell after 
8 o'clock. The jingles were stopped 
amidst cries of “this is America’? and the 
ice cream man continued his sales (17). 


However, the crowd which some- 
times numbered as many as five hun- 
dred people, did not always behave in 
this amiable serio-comic fashion. More 
characteristically, its members paced 
around sullenly among little pockets of 
spontaneously formed cliques express- 
ing their anger and resentment and 
exchanging views on the adoption of 
a strategy of reprisal. Crowd response 
in those first eight days recalls Blum- 
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er’s early categorization of “milling” 
as an elementary form of collective 
behavior (3). 

The incohate process of milling was 
undoubtedly functional for the anti- 
Negro faction in that it solidified 
group cohesion and continuously re- 
affirmed its most cherished wish-image, 
Myers’ immediate departure. By the 
same token, a course of action adopted 
in this fashion tends to be self-de- 
feating and irrelevant, that is to say, 
irrational in the pristine Weberian 
sense. As events demonstrated it is like- 
ly to result in the selection of inap- 
propriate means to achieve a given set 
of goals. Seven such tactics were pro- 
posed or adopted by the milling crowds 
or by hastily convened meetings: 


1. Majority rule. The majority rule 
advocates appealed to a philosophy and 
to a paradox. They proposed that 
Myers could be embarrassed into leav- 
ing Levittown by obtaining his acqui- 
escence to the Benthamite principle 
that action which produced more pain 
than pleasure for a majority of citizens 
could not be tolerated in a democracy. 
Therefore, they proposed that through 
petitions and other devices Myers’ at- 
tention should be directed to the fact 
that the bulk of the citizenry earnestly 
desired him to leave without further 
delay. Thus confronted by the incon- 
trovertible facts of public opinion 
Myers would then be compelled to 
acquiesce to the moral imperative of 
majority rule or confess that his pre- 
tensions of “being a good American” 
were without foundation. Against this 
appeal to superior numbers Myers and 
his sympathizers, of course, invoked 
the presumably superior morality of 
“minority rights” and this ineffective 
proposal was soon abandoned. 


2. Political pressure. On the evening 
of the second day of the disturbances 
100 people marched on the regular 
meeting of the Bristol Township Com- 
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mission to demand immediate, if un- 
specified, action to eject Myers from 
Levittown. The Township solicitor of- 
fered the customary reply that the 
“federal courts had ruled” and that the 
entire matter was therefore beyond the 
Commission's jurisdiction. The crowd 
responded with prolonged disorderly 
protest. The Commission which for 
reasons of political expediency might 
otherwise have been prodded into ex- 
ploring methods of legal evasion was 
at length compelled to adjourn without 
transacting any of its regular business. 


3. Financial Inducement. A promi- 
nent attorney, acting in behalf of two 
anonymous clients, offered to buy 
Myers’ house according to terms which 
would have yielded him a $3000 profit. 
Any indication of willingness on Myers’ 
part to engage in such negotiations 
would have been tantamount to a pub- 
lic confession that he was an oppor- 
tunistic profiteer rather than a civil 
rights martyr. He refused promptly. 


4. Economic boycott. Members of 
the crowd suggested that Myers could 
be “starved out” if local residents re- 
fused to patronize firms which trans- 
acted any business with him. Several 
local establishments were temporarily 
punished, but Myers continued to re- 
ceive all essential goods and services 
from chains which could not afford to 
antagonize the mass Negro market. 


5. Symbolic violence. A cross was 
burned on the grounds of an elemen- 
tary school located in another town- 
ship of Levittown. Under the circum- 
stances, the precise target selected for 
intimidation was unclear. The incident 
received little publicity and was gen- 
erally dismissed as the work of prank- 
sters. 


6. Direct violence against property. 
The sum total of direct violence against 
property consisted of two stone-throw- 
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ing incidents which occurred in the 
first two days of the disturbances. The 
first shattered a window and resulted 
in arrests, and the second according 
to the local chief of police was “more 
or less rolled striking the shingles at 
the side of the house” (18). The 
minor damage inflicted on Myers’ 
house provoked the Governor into is- 
suing a strong statement deploring 
violence and stiffened his determina- 
tion to continue to use the State Police 
to restore order. 


7. Direct violence against the per- 
son. During the entire milling phase 
the crowd seemed intent on creating a 
self-fulfilling prophecy of violence 
against the person. The view was ex- 
pressed often that “sooner or later peo- 
ple’s patience would run out and then 
somebody would let the Nigger have 
it.” But no one ever made any attempt 
to do bodily injury to any member of 
the Myers family. Instead, in separate 
attacks on consecutive evenings of the 
second week, members of the crowd 
elected to stone a Sergeant of the 
Bristol Township Police and a State 
Trooper. These self-defeating impulses 
were directly responsible for ending 
the sovereignty of the milling crowds 
in Dogwood Hollow. The strangely 
tolerant police who for seven days 
and nights had been rather inclined 
to treat the demonstrations as high- 
spirited manifestations of summer 
madness all at once became aware 
of the gravity of the situation. “A 
police officer has been injured,” said 
the Commander of the State Troopers. 
“This has gone far enough” (25). An 
immediate order was issued directing 
the crowd to disperse and prohibiting 
any further congregation of persons 
near the Myers home. Under the 
prodding of stick-wielding troopers, 
sections of the crowd shouting “Ges- 
tapo.” “brutes,” and “dictators” retired 
to the adioining Farmbrook section, 
many of them to the sheltering sanctu- 


ary of a street called Friendly Lane. 
Until the very end, the milling crowd 
was militant, spirited, and ineffective. 
The Bristol Courier-Times reported 
that “After the excitement had died 
down the crowd stayed on Haines 
Road until the early hours of the morn- 
ing. They joked and even sang. At one 
point they all joined in singing Amer- 
ica” (5). 


Later Tactics: The Climate of Ter- 
ror. Myers’ ability to withstand the 
early assault against his occupancy and 
the collapse of milling as an effective 
instrument of resistance required 
Myers’ opponents to adopt a set of 
tactics more appropriate for protracted 
conflict. To this end a substantial num- 
ber of segregationists formed an or- 
ganization known as the Levittown 
Betterment Committee whose members 
at a number of well attended but in- 
conclusive meetings considered ways 
and means of winning the final battle 
despite the loss of the initial skirmish. 
A manifesto of intent issued after their 
first session read: 


We the citizens and home owners 
from Levittown, Pa., protest the mixing 
of Negroes in our previously all-white 
community. As moral, religious, and law- 
abiding citizens, we feel that we are 
unprejudiced and undiscriminating in our 
desire to keep our community a closed 
community. 

Inasmuch as having equal rights, the 
Negroes have an equal opportunity to 
build their own community of equal 
value and beauty without intermingling 
in our community ... we therefore 
feel that we must keep our community 
closed in order to protect our interests 


The Betterment Committee made no 
further effort to meet openly after the 
stone throwing incident involving the 
State Police and instead addressed the 
community in cautiously worded news- 
paper advertisements which urged 
vigorous action but counselled against 
the use of violence. Accordingly, the 
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precise extent of the Committee’s for- 
mal responsibility for the climate of 
terror which prevailed in Levittown 
during the next two months is difficult 
to ascertain. However, it is certain that 
several of its leaders were among the 
seven defendants cited by the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania in its com- 
plaint in equity filed in the Court of 
Common Pleas of Bucks County. 

The complaint reveals that in their 
attempt to discipline Myers’ sympa- 
thizers the segregationists made use of 
the conventional repertoire of harass- 
ment and violence. A home-made 
bomb was placed on the premises of 
a maa alleged to be a friend of the 
Negro family, there were several cross 
burnings, some houses were defaced 
by KKK insignia, numerous persons 
received threateriing letters and tele- 
phone calls, and hate literature and 
mail was widely disseminated in the 
community. 

The more sophisticated tactics of 
organized harassment were, however, 
reserved for the Myers family. In the 
language of the bland legal prose of 


the injunction: 


From September 22, 1957, up to and 
including September 26, 1957, defend- 
ants incited, instigated, organized, and 
attended gatherings at 30 Darkleaf Lane, 
which is directly behind the home of the 
said Myers family and which has a com- 
mon boundary with the Myers property. 
At these gatherings records were played 
loudly day and night and bright lights 
were turned on late at night... . 


On or about August 13, 1957, the 
defendants/together with others/caused 
caravans of automobiles bearing Con- 
federate flags to drive past the homes of 
said Myers and other residents of Levit- 
town both day and night causing fear of 
violence, creating noise and disturbance 
and preventing the residents of the 
vicinity from resting at night . . 


On or about August 13, 1957, and 
continuing intermittently to: the present 
time, the defcndants/have together with 
others egated in conduct including/ (a) 
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calling dogs ‘nigger’ and summoning 
them in a loud tone of voice in the 
vicinity of the home of the said Myers; 
(b) driving cars with radios turned on 
at top volume around the neighborhood 
late at night and in the very early 
morning; (c) walking back and forth 
in the neighborhood hurling insults and 
invectives in a loud tone of voice; (d) 
walking or driving through the neigh- 
borhood playing musical instruments ex- 
cessively loudly; (e) loud and repeated 
banging of the mailbox at the corner of 
Daffodil Lane and Daisy Lane in Levit- 
town, which is in close proximity to the 
home of the said Myers family; (f) nu- 
merous harassing anonymous phone calls 
to William Myers and to other residents 
of Levittown who had not joined the 
aforesaid conspiracy, the callers threaten- 
ing that the homes of the persons called 
would be bombed and their children 
would be harmed .. . 


Defendants have instigated, incited, 
and caused the making of threats to blow 
up, burn, and destroy the house of the 
said a family on Halloween, 1957 
i). 


The period of terror ended in Levit- 
town in late October when the Court 
issued a county-wide decree prohibit- 
ing such activities (12). 

The short run improvisations of the 
milling phase of the conflict and the 
more exquisitely contrived weapons of 
continuous harassment devised during 
the period of organized terror with 
which it partially overlapped shared 
the same fundamental objectives. The 
early tactics were the spontaneous out- 
growth of the wish that Myers would 
panic and take immediate flight; the 
later operations were deliberately un- 
dertaken to intimidate his supporters, 
isolate him, and keep him in a con- 
stant state of fear so that he would at 
last allow discretion to triumph over 
courage. In the end these tactics did 
not succeed because the militant segre- 
gationists who employed them failed 
to assess properly the emotional stam- 
ina and tenacity of Myers and his fam- 
ily. In retrospect it is clear that only a 
decisive act of terror against person or 
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property—perhaps a bombing, or a 
serious personal assault—held any 
promise of causing Myers to withdraw. 


THE STRATEGY OF SUPPORT 


(a) Personnel. If Myers’ fiercest an- 
tagonists exhibited an intense preoc- 
cupation with the social reputation of 
the local community his most vigorous 
defenders represented the cosmopolitan 
orientation identified by Merton in his 
study of Rovere. 


He has some interest in Rovere and 
must, of course, maintain a minimum of 
relations within the community since he, 
too, exerts influence there. But he is 
also oriented significantly to the world 
outside Rovere, and regards himself as 
an integral part of that world. He resides 
in Rovere but lives in the Great Society 
(21, pp. 189-190). 


College educated and career oriented, 
the cosmopolitan had not moved to 
Levittown in order to improve his so- 
cial status. He had come for idiosyn- 
cratic reasons, out of economic com- 
pulsion, or because modern architec- 
ture and repeated references to a 
“planned” community had led him to 
indulge in the soon dispelled vague 
fantasy that he was being introduced 
to a sort of contemporary New Har- 
mony. But whatever his motivations 
he was often embarrassed by his “Levit- 
town address.” Members of his occu- 
pational reference groups in Philadel- 


_phia sometimes behaved as if they re- 


garded his tenure in Levittown as evi- 
dence of some unsuspected eccentricity 
and wondered when he intended to 
join his fellows in the more elegant 
western suburbs. 

Moreover, the occupations of a sig- 
nificant proportion of the cosmopoli- 
tans inclined them to reject parochial- 
ism. Physicians, clergy, educators, and 
social workers, for example are rou- 
tinely accustomed to think and act ac- 
cording to universalistic norms. As re- 
cent graduates of American institu- 


tions of higher learning the majority 
of the cosmopolitans had been “broad- 
ened” in race relations courses and 
workshops. They had heard that de- 
cent men must forswear prejudice, that 
contact produces amity, that the U.N. 
was man’s best hope, and one or two 
had even entertained some foreign stu- 
dents. 

Myers was to find his chief allies 
among these cosmopolitans, persons 
who refused to define the situation pri- 
marily and exclusively in terms of its 
impact on the tight little island of 
suburbia. The whole complex of the 
personal and ideological influences 
which had shaped their lives had ren- 
dered them peculiarly sensitive to the 
value system and the symbolic vocabu- 
lary of the liberal intellectual with 
whom they identified. 

The ideal-typical social constructs 
distinguishing Myers’ adversaries from 
his sapporters should not obscure the 
fact that numerous Levittowners did 
not behave as expected and that by 
far the greater number remained 
watchfully inert during the entire peri- 
od of the crisis. Indeed, the decision of 
a given individual to join one side or 
the other or to remain passive was of- 
ten completely unpremeditated and 
dictated by fortuitous circumstances. 
For example, during the early days of 
the disturbances, the writer was present 
when H., the proprietor of a small 
local establishment, addressed an im- 
promptu gathering of Dogwood Hol- 
low residents who were gathered out- 
side the Myers home. The gist of his 
message was that he was an American 
citizen and he jolly-well proposed to 
exercise his constitutional right to re- 
fuse service to any Negro who was 
indiscreet enough to enter his store. 
The oratory was proceeding apace 
when by way of encouragement one 
of the audience opined that Negroes 
were different than us, their habits 
were different, their music was differ- 
ent, their blood was different . . . This 
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final phrase proved to be H.'s undoing. 
At some time in the course of his ex- 
perience, perhaps in the service, H. had 
been subjected to one of the primers 
on race relations, Benedict and Welt- 
fish or Alpenfels, and he was privy to 
the guilty knowledge that these au- 
thorities had asserted that Negro blood 
could be safely transfused to white 
patients. Now it turned out that poor 
H. was afflicted by Professor's Syn- 
drome, a compulsive pathology render- 
ing the victim unable to resist clarify- 
ing issues even when by so doing he 
obscures his central thesis. H. simply 
lacked the discipline to remain silent. 
No, he said, he certainly did not want 
Negroes as neighbors but he had read 
in a book that Negro blood was the 
same as anybody's. As if by signal his 
recently appreciative audience depart- 
ed, some of them muttering threats 
about boycotting his store. H. was in- 
tent on making an academic distinc- 
tion, not in deserting his anti-Negro 
position, but the end result of his eve- 
ning’s declamations was that he had 
forfeited the right to sit in the coun- 
cils of either faction. 

Although illustrations of this kind 
could doubtless be multipled, most 
allegiances in the Myers case were 
nevertheless orderly manifestations of 
social variables. 


(b) Early Tactics: Neutrality, Con- 
science, Local Authority. When Wil- 
liam Myers moved to Levittown he 
failed to find a single locally-based non- 
sectarian “good-will” organization in 
existence. Accordingly the spontane- 
ously organized Citizens’ Committee 
for Levittown which was formed in his 
behalf was like its opposite number, 
the Betterment Committee, compelled 
to improvise tactics and strategy. In the 
beginning the Citizens’ Committee, 
which never exceeded thirty active 
members, consisting of representatives 
of some Protestant and Jewish organi- 
zations, welfare groups, and interested 


private citizens, sought to project a 
public image of respectability and mas- 
sive neutrality on the specific sub- 
stantive issue of integration. In fact, 
its able chairman, the Rev. Ray L. 
Harwick, pastor of a local Evangelical 
Reformed Church was quoted by the 
Christian Science Monitor as having 
said that some members of “his group 
are opposed to the Myers’ moving into 
this all white community, while others 
would welcome the Negro family as 
neighbors” (7). In its original declara- 
tion of purpose the Committee spoke 
of “human decency,” “law and order,” 
the “good reputation of Levittown,” 
and expressed itself as being opposed 
to “violence,” “mob gathering,” “false 
rumors,” and “panic selling” but failed 
to mention the word “Negro” or “inte- 
gration.” Violence was to be eliminated 
by obtaining community signatures for 
a “declaration of conscience” and by 
assisting “peaceful discussions through- 
out Levittown of our different opinions, 
legal rights, and responsibilities as citi- 
zens”: this to be done in small neigh- 
borhood groups and organized civic 
and religious bodies (10). 

By standing officially mute on the 
broader issues of race relations, by em- 
phasizing local responsibility and by 
attempting to restrict the discussion to 
purely procedural matters, the Com- 
mittee hoped to involve the sympathies 
of all elements in the population who 
deplored violence. These tactics may 
have performed a certain deterrent 
function by encouraging actual and 
potential activists to remain passive but 
since practitioners of terror do not of- 
ten yield to the blandishments of high 
moral pronouncement they had no dis- 
cernible impact on the hard core of the 
resistance. 


(c) Later Tactics: Integration, Law, 
State Authority. The failure of the Citi- 
zens’ Committee to effect an early ces- 
sation of hostilities and the adoption 
by the opposition of terror as a weapon 
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of protracted conflict caused the Com- 
mittee to revise its own modus oper- 
andi. The Committee, which had hith- 
erto exerted a concentrated effort to 
treat the issues of procedure and sub- 
stance, of ends and means as if they 
were separable now elected to abandon 
its self-imposed neutrality and to speak 
openly for integration. Reverend Har- 
wick’s own evolution is instructive. A 
news dispatch carried by the New 
York Post in late autumn of 1957 
reported him as having said: 


I had never seen hate before . . . It was 
ominous. I was frightened. Now I am 
a strong integrationist . . . For six and 
a half years I never preached a sermon 
on brotherhood. But if I am to live up 
to my duties as a minister I must take 
a strong stand on integration (22). 


The new ideological militance had 
its tactical counterpart in the form of 
an increasing reliance on law rather 
than moral persuasion and on the en- 
forcement instrumentalities of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania rather 
than on local authorities. Governor 
George Leader had made his position 
clear in the very early days of the 
Myers’ case. “The stoning of the home 
of the first Negro family in Levittown 
is completely alien to the historic prin- 
ciples upon which Pennsylvania was 
built . . . Any family has the right to 
live where it can obtain legal posses- 
sion on any street, road or highway in 
this Commonwealth” (6). The views 
of Attorney General McBride were no 
less emphatic. The outspoken attitude 
of these officials encouraged the Com- 
mittee to conduct its operations in the 
relatively secure knowledge that rein- 
forcements would be forthcoming in 
the event of failure. In fact, the Com- 
mittee was able to make its most ef- 
fective contribution to the restoration 
of order by assuming the role of a pro- 
visional government, a liaison mech- 
anism between the administration in 
Harrisburg and the integrationist forces 
in Levittown. 
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The cooperation of the Common- 
wealth was decisive in the areas of law 
enforcement and crime prevention. It 
is axiomatic that a preliminary show 
of force is the most effective way to 
control a disorderly crowd. It is prob- 
able that the local police lacked ade- 
quate personnel to implement this 
principle. It is even more likely that 
the individual policeman was reluctant 
to take strong action against his own 
neighbors and that his superiors lacked 
genuine enthusiasm for vigorous law 
enforcement in a politically explosive 
situation. In refusing a letter of com- 
mendation for his activities during the 
disturbances, an officer of the Bristol 
Township Police stated that “he was 
not permitted to enforce the laws as 
they were written . . . I only acted as 
a traffic officer...” (23) and the At- 
torney General informed local officials 
that “your police force did nor do all 
that could have been expected of it” 
(23). As a result on two separate oc- 
casions, the second time at the request 
of the Citizens’ Committee, between 
August 14 and August 20 and later 
berween September 16 and late Octo- 
ber the State Police maintained an 
around-the-clock watch of the Myers’ 
home. It seems clear that in the ab- 
sence of these measures Myers could 
not have survived the assault against 
his occupancy. 

Hostilities were finally brought to 
an end as a result of the injunction 
proceeding stimulated by the Citizens’ 
Committee and personally prosecuted 
in the Court of Common Pleas of 
Bucks County by the Attorney General. 
In a preliminary decree issued October 
23, 1957, and later made permanent, 
the Court enjoined all persons from 
“taking any acts of any kind whatever 
which seek by force, violence or in- 
timidation to compel the removal or 
withdrawal of the said Myers from 
Levittown or by force, violence or in- 
timidation to prevent the sale of any 
property in Levittown to any Negro” 
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(12). The injunction dispelled the 
climate of terror in Levittown. After 
organizing a conference which led to 
the formation of a Delaware Valley 
Council of Intergroup Relations Or- 
ganizations in early 1958, the Citizens’ 
Committee disbanded. Four Negro 
families and one racially mixed family 
have moved to Levittown in the past 
three years. There have been no in- 
cidents. 


SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION 


Social conflict arose in Levittown be- 
cause of the failure of the community's 
white residents to reach immediate 
consensus on the primacy of universal- 
istic or particularistic norms as the 
basis for admission to group member- 
ship. The personal heroism of the 
Myers family was, of course, an in- 
dispensable contribution to their ulti- 
mate victory but as the precipitants of 
the controversy they were primarily 
called upon to endure rather than to 
participate. Patently, a solitary racial 
invader cannot hope to survive mass 
hostility in the absence of white allies 
and Myers’ fate was therefore ultimate- 
ly determined not by his own beh: vior 
but rather by the balance of forces in 
the broader community and in society 
at large. 


Myers’ adversaries enjoyed a diszinct 
tactical advantage in the ideological 
struggle by concentrating on the theme 
that Negro invasion would result in 
dire consequences for the community. 
This approach proved to be especially 
successful among Levittown’s working 
class population whose own self-im- 
agery is linked to their own conception 
of the impeccably middle-class char- 
acter of the community. The polar op- 
posite of “things will get worse” is 
“things will get better,” but the logic 
of the integrationist position on race 
relations is merely that “life will go on 
as before.” Faced with choices of this 
sort the majority of Levittown resi- 


dents proceeding from rational con- 
siderations of self-interest apparently 
concluded that “there was certainly 
nothing to be gained” by welcoming 
Negroes to their community. 

Myers’ allies were primarily recruit- 
ed from among those who had a lesser 
ego-involvement in the community. 
These were mainly persons whose 
source of prestige was occupational, 
whose education had committed them 
to be responsive to abstract principle, 
and who regarded Levittown as a way 
station on the road to a more perma- 
nent residence. In short, the alliances 
in the Levittown racial disturbances 
were largely predictable on the basis 
of the “local” or “cosmopolitan” orien- 
tation. 

The initial battles were won by the 
“locals” who comprised the segrega- 
tionist forces. The move was attempted 
without benefit of a preliminary edu- 
cational campaign which might have 
persuaded the community that Levitt’s 
racial policies could not permanently 
endure. The specific time chosen was 
summer when crowds can assemble in 
comfort and responsible community 
leaders were on vacation. It is con- 
ceivable that if Myers had postponed 
moving until Christmas Eve the sym- 
bolism of peace and the cold of winter 
might have spared him his ordeal and 
his allies and foes the necessity of de- 
veloping strategies of resistance and 
support. 

A strategy of support did not re- 
quire ideological victory or a convinced 
public opinion but only the absence of 
violence. For integrationists, means and 
ends are indistinguishable—non-vio- 
lence is both a condition and a defini- 
tion of integration. A strategy of re- 
sistance depends on mob action and 
continuous harassment whose purpose 
it is to cause the invader to withdraw 
voluntarily or a decisive act of violence 
against person or property whose pur- 
pose it is to compel him to withdraw 
out of compulsion. The weakness of 
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the strategy of support is that it is 
subject to the principle of the sover- 
eignty of the least moral participant; 
in any conflict the weapons of the con- 
flict can be chosen by the least moral 
participant and the conflict therefore 
tends to issue in his favor. A single 
arsonist could have ended Myers’ ten- 
ure in Levittown. The weakness of the 
strategy of resistance lay in Myers’ ca- 
pacity to endure harassment and from 
the fact that violence is punishable 
by law. 

Myers’ invasion of Levittown was 
finally successful precisely because even 
the most dedicated segregationist re- 
frained from using ultimate weapons. 
Given the character of the persons who 
were responsible for the climate of 
terror it is improbable that they were 
deterred by moral considerations. A 
more likely explanation is that the 
unequivocal attitude of the Governor 
and the Attorney-General as evidenced 
by public pronouncements, the use of 
the State Police, and the prosecution 
of the injunction made it perfectly 
clear that resort to a decisive act of 
violence would result in severe punish- 
ment. 


From this we may conclude that the 
course of racial invasion in the urban 
North will be only partially decided 
at the local level. Even when accom- 
panied by unfavorable original cir- 
cumstances, initial calamities, and an 
unfavorable public opinion, integra- 
tion in housing can be achieved if a 
tenacious invader can depend on the 
higher levels of jurisdiction—the coun- 
ty court house, the Governor's mansion, 
and perhaps even the White House. 
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DEFINITIONS OF WORK AND OCCUPATION 


ROBERT S. WEISS 
Brandeis University 
and 
ROBERT L. KAHN 
University of Michigan 


It has been shown repeatedly that 
work has important functions for 
American men, quite apart from its 
economic functions. Eighty per cent of 
a national sample of adult men said 
they would continue to work even if 
they could live comfortably without 
working (3). Retirement has been 
found to bring with it a sense of loss 
at no longer having a job to do, among 
men whose former occupations ranged 
from steelworking to medicine (2). 
Among the unemployed the absence of 


This study is based on data collected 
by the Detroit Area Study, sponsored by 
the Department of Sociology and the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. The analysis of the 
data was supported by a grant from the 
Institute of Labor and Industrial Relations, 
University of Michigan-Wayne State Uni- 
versity. Harry Sharp, Harold Organic, and 
Betty Sears each contributed to the study, 
as did the graduate student members of 
the Detroit Area Study. 


work is found to be in itself a source 
of demoralization (1). 

Yet work is not by any means a 
clearly delimited entity. A task, to be 
clearly work, must meet a number of 
criteria, but there will be disagree- 
ment among men about which criteria 
are essential. For some, pay is essertial; 
others will include as work unpaid, but 
rigorous, service for a voluntary or- 
ganization. For some, the arduousness 
of the task is essential; others will ac- 
cept as work a sinecure which pro- 
vides pay without demanding per- 
formance. 

It seems reasonable to expect dif- 
ferences in definition of work as we 
go from occupation to occupation, 
since occupations differ so sharply in 
the kinds of responsibility they de- 
mand. The work of a factory hand re- 
quires him to come to a given place 
at a given time, and to follow orders 
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while on the job, whereas the work 
of a professional may be not at all 
fixed in time or place and may be 
supervised, if at all, only by colleagues. 
Not only the kiud of task, but also the 
way it relates an individual to others, 
is completely different in these two 
occupations; yet in each case the in- 
dividual will consider what he does 
to be work. 

This paper reports the results of a 
study aimed at learning what criteria 
men use to distinguish a work task from 
a non-work task, and how these cri- 
teria relate to occupation. In the study 
371 men, selected as a probability sam- 
ple of men aged 21 and over, living in 
Detroit, and currently employed, were 
interviewed.* 

Each was asked: “In your opinion 
what makes the difference between 
something you would call work and 
something you would not call work?” 


The task this question poses, that of 
specifying an essential characteristic of 
work, is quite a difficult task within a 
survey interview situation. Twelve per 
cent of the respondents failed to an- 
swer. Non-response was more frequent 
in the less skilled occupations: among 
factory workers, 20 per cent failed to 
respond. Even so, this proportion of 
failures to respond, though large, is 
not in our judgment sufficient to affect 
in any important way the reliability of 
our results. 


The first 50 responses were used to 
establish categories. These responses 
were grouped according to what 
seemed to be explicit agreement re- 


*About 10 per cent of the respondents 
had been laid off within the two weeks 
preceding the interview. This group in- 
cluded auto workers laid off during model 
change-overs and construction workers laid 
off because of poor weather. These were 
acceptable respondents, within the definition 
of “currently employed” used in the study. 
The recession of 1957-1958, which was 
to create serious unemployment in Detroit, 
had not yet begun. 
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garding the essential characteristic of 
work; generalization was held to a 
minimum. Graduate students associat- 
ed with the project were then respon- 
sible for placing the remaining re- 
sponses within these categories.** 

It was found that six categories 
would account for all but 11 per cent 
of responses. Further inspection sug- 
gested strongly that in fact underlying 
these six categories were only four 
different ways of defining work. 


The most popular response was that 
work was activity which one performed 
but did not enjoy. The absence of grati- 
fication is here the distinguishing char- 
acteristic. Very similar to this defini- 
tion is the definition of work as “some- 
thing one has to do.” In both views 
work is a task which is in some sense 
required rather than freely chosen, 
performed because it is necessary rather 
than because it is enjoyed. This ap- 
parently dismal definition of work was 
suggested by over half the sample.* ** 
However, as will be shown later, it is 
not at all incompatible with a view of 
work as important for one’s well-being. 


A second definition of work, sug- 
gested by about one-fifth of the popu- 
lation, was that work was activity 
which requires physical or mental ex- 
ertion. There is a suggestion of imposi- 
tion here, too; if the task was not re- 
quired of one, the exertion would not 
be necessary. Yet it is the difficulty of 


***Production coding” is a standardized 
process, once a set of categories is developed. 
Every tenth interview is “check-coded”— 
ie., coded independently by two coders, 
who then compare their decisions—and the 
degree of agreement used to control quality. 
Items showing much less than 80 per cent 
reliability are brought to the attention of 
the study director while coding is in prog- 
ress, and are revised, or dropped. 


*** About one-fourth of respondents who 
gave at least one definition of work sug- 
gested others as well. A maximum of two 
definitions was coded for each respondent. 


* 
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TABLE 1 
DEFINITIONS OF WORK 


“In your opinion, what makes the difference between something you would 
call work and something you would not call work?’* 


Per cent of respondents 
ing response 


A. Work is necessary, though not enjoyed % 
1. Work is not enjoyed, not liked. “Whether you like doing 
it or not.” “Because it’s something you like to do and can 
do or not as you wish, it’s not work.” 46 
2. Work is required, something you have to do. “Probably 
something I had to do. Whether it is a hobby or not.” “You 
have to do one, and don’t have to do the other.” 13 
B. Work requires exertion 
3. Work is exertion, physical or mental. “Work keeps you 
occupied, you and your body both.” “I think I'd say it’s the 
effort that makes the difference.” “Anything that required 
any strain physically or mentally.” 19 
C. Work is productive 
4. Work is something productive; a contribution. “If not 
important, it’s not work.” “Work has value to more than 
one person doing it.” “Something you do that has a 
purpose behind it.” 8 
D. Work is defined by objective characteristics of the task: 
it is scheduled or paid 
5. Work is something paid for. “The only difference is 
whether you're financially compensated for it.” “Work is my 
job. Anything that isn’t my job isn’t work.” 18 
6. Work is effort which is scheduled or routinized. “Work, 
you punch a certain time, you leave a certain time.” “Work 


is where a person does a normal eight hours work.” 6 
7. Definitions other than above 11 
Total population giving “content” response: 327 
Did not know, did not answer, or answer not 
interpretable. 44 


Total interviewed 


371 


*Seventy-four individuals gave more than one definition of work. For each of these in- 
dividuals, two definitions were coded and are represented in this table. In the tables which 


follow, only the first response is used. 


the task, rather than the absence of 
pleasure, which makes it work. 

The third kind of definition of work, 
proposed by about one respondent in 
12, is that it is activity which is pro- 
ductive. Whether a task qualifies as 
work depends on its utility. Presumably 
individuals who so define work require 
another term, such as Hannah Arendt’s 
“labor,” with which to refer to arduous 
though non-productive activity. There 
is a certain artificiality to some re- 
sponses in this category, as though the 
respondent were attempting to com- 


municate a picture of himself as a 
productive person, along with his defi- 
nition of work. 

Finally, work may be defined, not in 
terms of the way the individual feels 
about a task, is affected by it, or evalu- 
ates it, but in terms of objective char- 
acteristics associated with the task: 
payment or scheduling. In this view, 
proposed by about one respondent in 
four, a task is turned into work by 
someone other than the man who per- 
forms it; someone who either pays to 
have it done, or insists on scheduling 


| | 
4 
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TABLE 2 
OCCUPATION AND DEFINITION OF WORK 
‘ Definition of work: Activity 
which is... Per cent responding: 
Occupation Necessary Demanding Socially Scheduled Other 
though not of Useful or paid 
enjoyed exertion N 
% % % % 
1. Professionals 55 14 7 17 7 29 
2. Managers and 
proprietors 44 22 4 26 4 27 
3. Sales 80 0 0 5 15 20 
4. Clerical 45 ts 10 20 10 20 
5. Crafts, foremen, and 
skilled trades 40 18 10 17 15 72 
6. Factory workers 39 12 7 35 7 88 
7. Non-factory semi- 
skilled and 
service workers 48 20 4 11 18 56 
8. Labor 27 13 f 47 7 15 
Total 327 


X?2=30.13, df=14, P<.01. (“Demanding of exertion,’ “Socially 
useful,” and “other” were collapsed) 


or routinizing its performance. An im- 
plication of this view is that one can- 
not make one’s own work, but only 
work for someone else, for a boss, who 
will decide what he will pay for, or 
insist on regular hours. 

In contrast with the view that work 
is activity scheduled or paid for, which 
implies that the worker need not him- 
self decide the content of his work, 
the view that work is activity which is 
necessary though not enjoyed implies 
_ that the worker himself recognizes that 
some tasks must be performed, no mat- 
ter how he feels about them; that they 
are, in other words, responsibilities. 
The first definition suggests an individ- 
ual willing to carry out orders; the 
second, an individual who decides what 
must be done. 

Definition of work as scheduled or 
paid activity is, in fact, most frequent 
among laborers and factory workers; 
individuals who work within large 
Organizations at jobs which permit 
them little autonomy or sense of per- 


sonal responsibility. Among laborers, 
the majority define work in terms of 
scheduling or pay; among factory 
workers, almost as many define work 
this way as define work as activity 
which is necessary though not enjoyed. 
On the other hand, among profession- 
als, sales workers, non-factory semi- 
skilled and service workers, and skilled 
workers and foremen, all of whom 
have jobs with at least some potentiali- 
ty for autonomy and sense of personal 
responsibility, this is a definition pro- 
posed by fewer than one respondent 
in five (Table 2). 

It appears, therefore, that work tends 
to be defined as “scheduled or paid” 
by individuals whose occupations make 
this definition appropriate, and as “nec- 
essary though not liked” by individuals 
whose occupations make this other 
definition appropriate. That this should 
be so is not surprising; chances of suc- 
cess in an occupation are undoubtedly 
enhanced if one conceives of work in 
a way appropriate to the occupation. 
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TABLE 3 


EDUCATION AND DEFINITION OF WORK 


Definition: Work is an activity which 


is... Per cent responding: 
Education Necessary, Demanding Socially Scheduled Other 
though not of Useful or paid 
enjoyed exertion N 
% % % % % 
Grade school 29 17 7 33 14 97 
At least some 
High School 49 17 5 20 10 163 
At least some 
College 59 9 9 14 9 66 
Total 326* 


X2=20.71, df=8, P<.O1. 


*One respondent did not answer the education question. 


The laborer can then justify to himself 
following orders though he doesn’t 
understand their aim, and the profes- 
sional brings to all his duties the same 
sense of necessity which he brings to 
those directly connected with income. 
Given this, the question may be raised 
whether occupations actively teach ap- 
propriate ways of thinking about work, 
or whether they simply recruit indi- 
viduals who have already learned the 
appropriate views. If the latter sup- 
position is the case, there is the further 
question of how one comes to learn 
one or another way of defining work. 

Educational attainment is, of course, 
associated with occupation, and so it 
might be expected that education 
would show systematic relationships 
with definition of work. As Table 3 
shows, among those who did not go 
beyond grade school, fewer than one 
in three define work as necessary 
though not enjoyed, while among those 
who have attended college the propor- 
tion rises to almost three in five. Defi- 
nition of work in terms of pay or 
scheduling is suggested by one in three 
among those who have gone no further 
than grade school, but by only one in 
seven among those who have attended 
college. 


However, the relationship between 
education and definition of work is 
not due to their mutual association 
with occupation. As is shown in Tables 
4a and 4b, education continues to be 
associated with definition of work 
when occupation is held constant. In 
all cases but one, the better educated 
individual within an occupational 
group is more apt to define work as 
necessary though not enjoyed (Table 
4a), while in every occupational group 
the less well educated individual is 
more apt to define work in terms of 
scheduling or pay (Table 4b).* Add 
to this the fact that within educational 
categories, occupation in only one or 
two instances makes a difference in 
definition of work, and it is clear that 


*Cells which are represented by aster- 
isks in Tables 4a and 4b because the sample 
size in the cell was 10 or less contain 
percentages which are generally in line 
with the trend of the table. For example, 
five out of the six upper blue collar work- 
ers with college education define work as 
“necessary though not enjoyed” while none 
define work as “scheduled or paid.” The 
way in which this data has been handled 
results in a conservative estimate of the 
significance of the association between edu- 
cation and definition of work, occupation 
held constant. 


’ 


( 
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TABLE 4a 
DEFINITION OF WORK BY EDUCATION AND OCCUPATION; 
PERCFNTAGE OF RESPONDENTS DEFINING WORK AS 
“NECESSARY THOUGH NOT ENJOYED.” 


Occupation 


1. Upper white collar 

(professionals and managers) 

Lower white collar 

(sales and clerical) 

Upper blue collar 

(crafts and skilled trades) 

Factory work 

Other blue collar 

(service, non-factory semi-skilled, labor ) 


*10 or fewer individuals in this cell. 


Tests of association with occupation 


Education 
Grade High College 
38 57 
64 54 
20 44 
a2 40 
29 59 


Test of association with education 


Grade school=.91, p>.20 
X? High school=6.30, .20>p>.10 
X? College=1.19, p>.20 


education is associated with view of 
work quite apart from their mutual 
association with occupation. 

Why should increased education be 
associated with an increased tendency 
to define work as necessary though not 
enjoyed? One reason, undoubtedly, is 
that the schools themselves foster this 
view. In the educational setting, work 
is represented by the serious business 


p (sign test) =12(1/64) 
p<.20 


of course work and home work, while 
non-work is represented by the more 
frivolous extra-curricular activities. 
Course work and home work are con- 
sidered responsibilities: things which 
must be done, like them or not; where- 
as extra-curricular activities are con- 
sidered fun mixed with more or less 
opportunity for self-development. The 
individual who will continue in school 


TABLE 4b 
DEFINITION OF WORK BY EDUCATION AND OCCUPATION; PERCENTAGE 


Occupation 


|. Upper white collar 
2. Lower white collar 
3. Upper blue collar 
4. Factory work 

5. Other blue collar 


*10 or fewer individuals in this cell. 


Tests of association with occupation 


OF RESPONDENTS DEFINING WORK AS “SCHEDULED OR PAID.” 


Education 
Grade High College 
% % % 
25 19 
16 8 
20 18 
47 28 . 
26 12 . 


Test of association with education 


X? Grade school=5.19, .10>p>.05 
X? High school=3.34, p>.20 
X2 College=1.16, p>.20 


p (sign test) =2(1/64) 
p<.04 
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TABLE 5 
PROBABILITY VALUES OF CHI SQUARES FOUND IN TESTING 
SIGNIFICANCE OF ASSOCIATIONS BETWEEN “BACKGROUND VARIABLES” 
AND DEFINITION OF WORK AS “NECESSARY THOUGH NoT ENJOYED.” 


Educational level 


Background variable At least At least 
Grade Some Some 
School High School College 
1. Urbanization of region 
of residence in youth .02* 10 Too few 
rural 
residence to 
allow test 
2. “Ethnicity” (“Northern old Too few 
American” compared “Old Americans” 
with others) to allow test 10 10 
3. Religion N.s. 10 .20 
4. Race n.s. n.s. Too few Negroes 
to allow test 
5. Geographical region of 
longest previous residence Ns. N.s. Ns. 


*As an example of how to read this table: the entry in this cell indicates that urbani- 
zation is related to likelihcod of defining work as “necessary though not enjoyed” at the 
.02 level of significance, among individuals who had gone no further than grade school. 


is likely to be someone who has been 
able to accept the school’s definition 
of its work as a responsibility, and who 
will therefore perform it with the re- 
liability and independence of whim 
(or idiosyncratic need) which the 
school demands. 

Yet, though schools themselves view 
work as an activity which is necessary 
though not enjoyed, this does not al- 
low us to conclude that this definition 
of work is learned in the school; it 
may be learned elsewhere and only 
utilized by schools. Nor does it sug- 
gest the context in which is developed 
the view that work is whatever is 
scheduled or paid for. 

Five indicators of other possible 
factors which might determine how 
an individual defines work were tested 
for association with definition of work 
(education held constant). Three of 
these were found to be related to 
definition of work as necessary though 
not enjoyed: urbanization of region of 


residence in youth, 2 compound vari- 
able characterized as “ethnicity,” and 
religion. The two remaining, race and 
geographical region of longest previous 
residence (South, Midwest, etc.) were 
found to be unrelated to definition of 
work. No possible background factor 
tested was found to be related to the 
definition of work as “paid or sched- 
uled” (Table 5). 

The first variable showing an asso- 
ciation with definition of work is that 
of youthful urban or rural experience. 
Forty-four respondents had come to 
Detroit as adults after spending most 
of their lives on a farm. Comparing 
this group with the remainder of the 
sample, it was found that having lived 
one’s life as a child in an urban en- 
vironment was significantly associated 
with a definition of work as “necessary 
though not enjoyed.” Within the grade 
school groups the association is signifi- 
cant at the .02 level; within the high 
school groups, at the .10 level. Too 
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few of the farm youths later attended 
college to allow a comparison with 
the college trained among the re- 
mainder of the sample. 


The second variable is characterized 
as “ethnicity” for want of a better 
term. It was constructed when, in the 
course of considering possible differ- 
ences in definition of work among in- 
dividuals of different ethnic back- 
grounds, it was found that the sharpest 
differences were between those who 
might be characterized as “Old Amer- 
icans” and everyone else. An attempt 
was then made to create an extreme 
“Old American” group. Individuals 
were classified in this group if: (a) 
they traced their country of origin to 
northwest Europe; (b) they had spent 
most of their lives in the northern 
United States (thus eliminating from 
the group Southern migrants to De- 
troit); (c) they had grandparents 
born in the United States. Thirty-five 
individuals met these criteria. Within 
both the high school group and the 
college group, membership in this 
“Northern Old American” category 
was associated with a definition of 
work as “necessary though not en- 
joyed” at the .10 level of significance. 
No test could be made for those who 
had attended only grade school; only 
one among the “Northern Old Amer- 
ican” group had gone no farther than 
grade school. 


The relationship between religion of 
respondent and definition of work was 
significant at the .10 level among re- 
spondents with some high school and 
at the .20 level among respondents 
with some college. There was no as- 
sociation between religion and defini- 
tion of work among respondents with 
only grade school education. In both 
high school and college groups the pat- 
tern was the same. Most likely to de- 
fine work as “necessary though not en- 
joyed” were the Lutherans and Presby- 
terians, least likely the Baptists. Cath- 


olics fell midway between Protestant 
extremes. * 


The existence of urbanization, “eth- 
nicity,” and religion as correlates of 
definition of work suggests that, to at 
least some extent, the educational in- 
stitutions may utilize and reward defi- 
nitions learned elsewhere. Both urban 
background and status as a “Northern 
Old American” have to do with inte- 
gration into the urban community, and 
apparently the schools are responsive 
to the views of those most central in 
the life of the community. 


What all this means is that prepara- 
tion for an occupation takes place long 
before the individual enters the occu- 
pation, and even before he enters 
school. The future member of a self- 
directing occupation is more likely 
than others to grow up in a family 
environment which sees work in terms 
of responsibility (this being our in- 
ference from the religion and ethnicity 
associations), and in an urban setting 
where, compared with a farm, work is 
more apt to be separated off from 
other things one does and given spe- 
cial value. His conception of work in 
terms of responsibility, rather than in 
terms of effort toward an immediate 
and self-defined goal, stands him in 
good stead in the schools, which re- 
ward an acceptance of school tasks as 
responsibilities to be performed wheth- 
er liked or not. Later, in choosing a 


*If the definition of work as an activity 
which must be performed, even though it 
is not enjoyed, represents the ascetic orien- 
tation of Weber's “Protestant ethic,” then 
it is indeed the case that this orientation 
is found among members of religions which 
emphasize wordly asceticism. Again, wheth- 
er the religious dogma is cause, support, or 
reflection of individual belief, cannot be 
determined from survey data. It should be 
kept in mind that religion in Detroit cor- 
responds closely to ethnic background (for 
example, most Lutherans are of German 
descent) and also that church affiliation 
reflects many things as well as belief, in- 
cluding neighborhood and social class. 
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TABLE 6 


DEFINITION OF WORK AND BELIEF THAT WORK IS 
FUNCTIONAL OR DYSFUNCTIONAL 


“If you weren’t working, would you feel different in any way?” 
“In what way would you feel different?” 


Definition of work: Would Would Would 
Activity which is... feel feel the feel worse 

better same emotionally * N 

% % % 
1. Necessary though not enjoyed 17 22 61 107 
2. Demanding of exertion 18 18 64 33 
3. Productive or worthwhile 0 42 58 12 
4. Scheduled or paid 30 34 36 50 
Total 


X?=12.60, df=6, P<.05 
*Would be nervous, agitated, upset, lose self-respect, feel guilty, ashamed, bored, have 


too much time on his hands. 


**This table does not include the 36 subjects who provided other definitions of work, 
nor 89 subjects who (a) provided other reasons for “feeling different,” or (b) no reason, 
or (c) responded “don’t know” to the question, or (d) were not asked the question 


because of a recent lay off. 


job, he is apt to want, and to be pre- 
pared for, an occupation which per- 
mits him autonomy. 

The definition of work as scheduled 
or paid activity may well be commu- 
nicated on the job. It seems unlikely 
that work would be thought of in this 
way except as the result of experience 
with a factory job or routine clerical 
or managerial position. Yet this leaves 
unanswered, and intriguing, the ques- 
tion of the way in which work is con- 
ceived by the future factory worker, 
clerk, or manager. Perhaps it is here 
that the “exertion” definition would 
be most used. 

As was noted earlier, defining work 
as scheduled or paid activity suggests 
some indifference to the content of a 
job. There is support for this suppo- 
sition in the extent to which respond- 
ents thought of work as necessary for 
their well-being. Whereas American 
men, in general, believe that without 
work they would suffer emotionally, 
men who define work as scheduled or 
paid activity tend to believe they 


would feel the same or better if they 
weren't working (Table 6). 

Only among men who conceive of 
work as scheduled or paid activity is 
there the sense that work is not emo- 
tionally important. This separation of 
self from job is both disquieting and 
understandable. It is disquieting be- 
cause it means these men think of 
work as essentially instrumental; it is 
understandable in that their jobs (la- 
boring and factory work, primarily) 
can hardly be more. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Although there are a number of 
ways of defining work, over three- 
fourth of respondents defined work 
either as activity which was necessary 
though not enjoyed, or as activity 
which was scheduled or paid for. The 


* first definition was associated with oc- 


cupations which permit some autono- 
my, the second with occupations with 
neither social standing nor freedom on 
the job. Associated with the first defi- 
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nition of work was increased educa- 
tion and other factors suggesting bet- 
ter integration into the urban com- 
munity. Emotional separation from 
work was found to be associated with 
the second. 

The professional, sales person and 
service worker, for whom work means 
much more than simply the way in 
which they earn their living, will find 
it difficult to discuss work with a fac- 
tory worker, for though all may in- 
clude pretty much the same tasks un- 
der the heading, “work,” they have 
quite different things in mind as they 
use the term. This problem extends 
to such concepts as job satisfaction, 
which for a professional, for example, 
has connotations of self-expression, rec- 
ognition and sense of competence, but 
to the factory worker refers only to the 
feeling that one’s job is as good in pay 
and working conditions as can be ex- 
pected. 

It extends also to the meanings 
given to retirement and unemploy- 
ment. It is mot that these are more 
easily accepted by the man for whom 
work is scheduled or paid activity, but 
rather that the problems are different. 


Whereas the man who sees work in 
terms of responsibility is likely to feel, 
with unemployment, a sense of guilt 
over failed responsibility, the man for 
whom work is a task set by someone 
else is likely to feel worthless, since 
there is no market for his labor. These 
are different emotions, though equally 
oppressive. 

View of work, function of work, 
occupation, and background all form 
one complex determining the relation- 
ship of man and job. It is by under- 
standing this complex that we can 
best deal with the emotional problems 
arising from the work situation, un- 
employment, and retirement. 
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DRAFTEE BEHAVIOR IN THE COLD-WAR ARMY* 


FUGENE S. UYEKI 
Case Institute of Technology 


INTRODUCTION 


This article attempts to conceptual- 
ize a sociological perspective useful 


This is a revised version of a paper read 
at the annual meeting of the American So- 
ciological Association held in Seattle, Wash- 
ington, August 1958. It is based on my own 
recorded observations during 21 months 
duty in the U. S. Army from February 
1954 to November 1955, most of the time 
as a Pvt. and Pfc. The recorded material 
is in the form of weekly letters which were 
filed for me in the Dept. of Social Studies, 
Case Institute of Technology. 


for viewing draftee behavior in the 
cold-war army. In the following sec- 
tions, two assumptions are made. The 
first assumption is that a particular 
configuration of elements making up 
a social structure elicits a pattern of 
individual responses which may be 
typed as being modal for that social 
structure (5). The second assumption 
is that the structural requisites of the 
cold-war army are different from other 
armies, specifically from the peace- 
time volunteer army or the total-war 
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mass army. 

The army is a special-purpose or- 
ganization, bureaucratically structured, 
whose major purpose is that of fight- 
ing and winning wars. This deadly 
mission differentiates the army from 
other non-militaristic organizations 
(9). As a bureaucracy, it is based on 
rigid definitions of duties and respon- 
sibilities, allocated by an authoritarian 
system of ranking (2). Theoretically, 
it makes no difference what particular 
individual is filling any position, so 
long as he fulfills the prescribed re- 
sponsibilities of that position. These 
two characteristics of the army maxi- 
mize organizationally structured be- 
havior, and in the ideal case, eventuate 
in the total submersion of the in- 
dividual in military ways and his loss 
of identity as a civilian. This ideal 
type of individual commitment occurs 
only under a specific set of conditions 
in the United States: when the so- 
ciety is engaged in total war.* In this 
case, there is a transformation of the 
relation between the army and other 
institutional structures of the society. 
In a sense, the whole society is mobi- 


*The attitude of the draftee in the Ko- 
rean War where it was accepted policy to 
rotate him after nine months combat duty 
is instructive. Huntington comments as fol- 
lows: “In World War II, soldiers were in 
for the duration: they could only achieve 
their personal goal of getting home when 
the government achieved its political goal 
of military victory. In Korea, hcwever, 
rotation divorced the personal goals of the 
troops from the political goals of the gov- 
ernment. The aim of the soldier was simply 
to endure his nine months at the front and 
then get out. The war was a necessary evil, 
and he acquiesced and accepted it as such. 
His attitude was brilliantly summed up in 
that classic expression of Stoic resignation 
which emerged out of the front lines: 


‘That’s the way the ball bounces.’ For the _ 


first time in American history the common 
soldier fought a major war soiely and sim- 
ply because he was ordered to fight it and 
not because he shared any identification 
with the political goals for which the war 
was being fought” (3. pp. 388-389). 
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lized and the military becomes the key 
institution. At other times, the func- 
tion of the army is potential. These 
considerations suggest that differences 
in societal conditions result in (a) dif- 
ferences in social structure of the army 
and (b) differences in individual com- 
mitment of the ordinary soldier to the 
army organization. 

It may be useful to conceive of 
three ideal types of army-social situ- 
ations: (a) the peace-time army, (b) 
the total-war army, and (c) the cold- 
war army. The peace-time army is in 
being when there is no major threat 
of overt or covert conflict. It is staffed 
by professionals (volunteers) in both 
the officer and enlisted ranks and it is 
small in total size compared with the 
other two armies.** Promotions are 
slow, and rank distinctions become 
very important. It occupies its his- 
torically low status in relation to other 
organizations and institutions in the 
larger society (1; 8). Its solidarity 
lies between the other two armies 
since it is composed of professionals. 

The total-war army is a mass army 
which is organized when the whole so- 
ciety is engaged in overt total conflict. 
The great influx of amateurs into both 
the officer and enlisted ranks outnum- 
bering the professional soldiers occurs 
under the motivation of intense patri- 
otic sentiments.** * These are support- 
ed by a great mobilization of the total 
resources, both human and physical, in 
the society. Promotions are rapid. 
Solidarity is high among the person- 
nel in the army. It is under these con- 
ditions that the army’s manifest and 
latent functions coincide. 

The cold-war army is marginal be- 
tween the other two types. The rela- 


**In 1916, the authorized strength of 
the U. S. Army was 175,000 (1, p. 171); 
in 1925, the total strength was 136,356 and 
in 1940, it was 267,767 (6, p. 734). 


***Including the Air Force, in 1945, the 
U. S. Army totaled 8,267,958 (10, p. 245). 
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tions between nations are tense and 
the possibility of overt conflict is real. 
There is much discussion in the mass 
media about the adequacy of military 
readiness. The function of the cold- 
war army is deterrence. The quantity 
of societal support is dependent upon 
whether the cold war threatens to 
erupt into armed conflict or whether 
the continuity of peace seems assured. 
It is populated by a large number of 
amateurs among the enlisted men and 
a fair number among the officers.* 
It is numerically quite large in num- 
bers though it does not approach the 
size of the total-war army.** Volun- 
tary enlistment is not enough to keep 
it at required strength and the draft is 
utilized. The amateurs move in and 
out of the army as their terms of serv- 
ice expire. The orientation of the 
amateur soldier to the army is less 
emotional, more matter of fact. 


SOCIAL-PSYCHOLOGICAL WORLD OF 
THE COLD-WAR DRAFTEE 


What has happened during the 
cold-war period has been the institu- 
tionalizing of the marginal and am- 
biguous status of the cold-war army. 
Certain regularities of adjustment in 
the social system of the army organiza- 
tion have been made to this ambiguity 
in cultural values of the larger society. 
And these regularities in the social 
system requisites of the army have had 


_their effect in eliciting from the draftee 


a modal type of adjustment which 


*My limited observation of officers 
leads me to believe that the “amateur of- 
ficers” (usually ROTC and .xon-regular 
army medical officers) have somewhat the 
same range of attitudes as the draftees. 


**The U. S. Army reached its top 
strength after World War II during the 
Korean conflict in 1952 when it totaled 
1,569,419. It held about this strength until 
1955 when it fell to 1,109,296. In 1957, 
its strength fell below a million to 997,994 
(10, p. 245). 


may be characterized as segmental, 
individualistic, and detached.*** This 
modal draftee commitment to the army 
organization during the cold-war pe- 
riod results from the following fac- 
tors: (a) the routinization of the army 
career, (b) the two-year limitation 
of service, (c) the individualization 
of the army career, and (d) the in- 
adequate motivation of the reward 
system. This differential pattern of 
draftee behavior in the cold-war army 
is recognized and accepted by the 
regular army man. 


The Primary Value of the Civilian 
World: The Army as a Job. The real 
world of the citizen-soldier is the 
civilian world. Upon being inducted 
into the army, the draftee becomes 
subject to the army social organization 
to which he is tied by legal and mili- 
tary sanctions of a punitive nature. 
During the first few weeks of basic 
training, disruptions in his previous 
self-concept occur for the draftee as he 
is subject to all the indignities and 
harassments that attend this period of 
de-individualization. He is actually 


***Even during the total-war period, 
there may be a number of amateur soldiers 
who would resist their socialization into the 
army organization. But the net effect of 
the societal pressures during the total-war 
period would result in a greater frequency 
of the total commitment responses than 
during the cold-war period. In terms of 
the framework being utilized here, a total 
commitment response by the drafteé would 
be a “deviant” (not used invidiously) ad- 
justment in the cold-war army. I also 
recognize the analytic differences between 
“private” and “public” attitudinal accept- 
ance or rejection and overt behavior, all of 
which may vary independently. My data 
do not allow me to type situations which 
allow for extensive analysis of various com- 
binations of these dimensions of behavior. 
However, since many social-psychological 
studies have pointed to the “strain for con- 
sistency” of attitudes and behavior, I feel 
justified in dealing with a combination of 
these dimensions in the observed behavior 
of the draftee. 
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kept away from contact with the 
civilian world by restricting him to 
the military post and his only contacts 
with the outside world are through 
letters, long-distance telephone, and 
newspapers. The initial period is one 
of becoming accustomed to military 
ways, of doing everything collectively, 
living in close quarters, being dressed 
alike, addressing officers as “sir,” and 
so on. 

Whenever individuals are taken 
away from the social situations that 
give rise to and sustain their defini- 
tions of their appropriate roles there 
is a systematic elaboration of these 
definitions in a particular direction. 
Since the civilian world is more at- 
tractive than the military world, favor- 
able memories of the former are elab- 
orated and unchecked by any consistent 
involvement in it. The favorable pro- 
jections about the civilian world pro- 
vide meaning and support for resisting 
the complete identification by the 
draftee as a soldier, while easing his 
acceptance of military training. The 
resistance to the military identification 
would be difficult to maintain without 
some contacts with the civilian world 
which permit the retention of identity 
with the latter. These contacts are pos- 
sible even during the basic training 
period, for shortly after about a month 
of service, the draftee may receive 
passes and leave the army post. Al- 
though for most of the eight weeks of 
basic training the citizen-soldier has 
to be on call for military duty twenty- 
four hours a day, it is possible for him 
on weekends to re-enter the civilian 
world. Having no civilian clothes and 
forced to dress in ill-fitting khaki with 
his hair not yet grown out from the 
close cropping given to each inductee, 
he is quite self-conscious about his ap- 


pearance. These physical differences ~ 


are enough to symbolize the fact that 
he is no longer the complete civilian. 
But these visits to the civilian world 
during basic training permit the 
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draftee to reinforce his affinity for 
civilian values because of their obvious 
attractiveness in compatison with the 
enforced norms of military life. 

As soon as the basic training period 
is over, the status of the inductee 
changes. This varies between eight 
weeks for a few and sixteen weeks for 
most. The draftee then becomes a 
member of a permanent organization, 
and he is given a permanent pass to 
be used on off-duty hours and is al- 
lowed to keep civilian clothes for wear 
at such times. For most draftees the 
army becomes an eight-hour job with 
the rest of the hours in the day free 
for his own purposes. From time to 
time, field problems may demand 
greater than the normal eight-hour in- 
volvement. Details like guard duty and 
KP impinge periodically upon the 
draftee. Bur these become mere devi- 
ations from the routine. 

The duties of soldiering, in effect, 
become comparable in many respects 
with a regular job in the civilian 
world. It approaches a five-and-one- 
half day work week for most and a 
five day work week for a few. The 
weekends are usually free. This is the 
actual social-psychological reality for 
the citizen soldier. He comes to look 
upon any demands which are greater 
than the normally expected as intru- 
sions upon his own time, with a great 
amount of attendant griping. After 
hours the individual can wear civilian 
clothes and leave the military post, 
“passing” for a civilian. The possibility 
of having one’s own car facilitates the 
ease with which one can leave the 
military post, enhancing the ability to 
indulge individual needs. 

These factors are maximized for the 
married draftee. It is possible for him 
to live off the post and commute daily 
to his duty station. Once he is away 
from the post, his time is his own and 
it is easy to forget the stringency of 
military discipline. Even if he lives on 
post, his housing is usually away from 
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the troop area. The proximity of his 
family dilutes the pressures for ac- 
ceptance of the military identification. 
Whatever status degradations he may 
face while on duty is compensated for 
by having his affectionate needs taken 
care of by his family. To be sure, hos- 
tility which is suppressed by the 
draftee rather than expressed to officers 
or NCO’s because of possible conse- 
quences is often released to his wife, 
much to her surprise and chagrin. 

These conditions make it easy for 
the draftee to validate daily the pri- 
macy of the civilian world. He is able 
to segmentalize his military role and 
relegate this to a secondary value in 
favor of a primary civilian identifica- 
tion, since in fact, the military is only 
a part of his actual social-psychological 
reality. 


Two-Year Limit on Service: Time 
Perspective of the Draftee. The limi- 
tation of service for the draftee to two 
years (21 months for those who have 
either a job or school waiting) is an- 
other factor which lessens the neces- 
sity for a deep identification with the 
role of soldier. Once the individual is 
drafted, he looks ahead to the time 
when he can leave military service. 
The army experience is perceived as a 
series of short-run tests, each of which 
must be endured until the days be- 
come weeks; the weeks, month; until 
the required number of months have 


been accumulated. This time perspec- 


tive is quite different from that of the 
draftee serving in a time of total war 
—for the latter, the time perspective 
is indefinite and vague, for the dura- 
tion. 

The common denominator for all 
draftees becomes one of finishing the 
necessary tasks required by the army 
in two years. The major hurdle is basic 
training which is physically and psy- 
chologically difficult. One is able to 
endure this, since the rest of the army 
experience becomes one of waiting 
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out the required time in duty com- 
parable to a civilian job. 

In the course of a day, one is usual- 
ly asked, “How much time you got 
left, Joe?” The response to this ques- 
tion varies with the various stages of 
the draftee’s army career. At the be- 
ginning, it turns out to be in terms of 
months; after a year, in terms of 
weeks; and during the last few weeks, 
in terms of days. The really ingenious 
draftee has his remaining time broken 
down into hours, Other ways of count- 
ing the remaining time utilize the 
regularly scheduled events: so many 
inspections, so many full-fields, so 
many KP’s, and so many field prob- 
lems. The draftee often overtly flaunts 
his remaining time to superior officers 
and regular army men. Those who 
work at jobs in offices with official 
calendars have the days numbered 
backward in terms of decreasing days 
until time for release. A great amount 
of ritual and ceremony is attached to 
turning over the calendar to the next 
page or to crossing off another day. 
On a Friday afternoon a draftee may 
cross off the Saturday and Sunday dates, 
thereby drawing some psychological 
satisfaction at crossing off non-duty 
days and “speeding” the time of re- 
lease from service. For a non-duty day 
counts the same as a duty day toward 
the date of separation from service. 

The importance of these activities 
to the draftee is in categorizing the 
two years into a limited and definable 
(and therefore psychologically man- 
ageable) series of events with a pre- 
determined conclusion—the return to 
civilian life. Once the individual is 
drafted, the passage of time will per- 
mit him to return to the civilian world. 


Individualization of the Army ca- 
reer. As many social scientists have 
pointed out, intimate and rewarding 
relations with members of a small 
group facilitate the acceptance of val- 
ues and roles common to that group. 
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The role of the primary group in giv- 
ing support to the individual has been 
detailed in a number of studies of 
military organizations in the second 
world war (4; 7). This type of pri- 
marty group support is weakened in 
the cold-war army. 

Except for basic training, the draftee 
is not participating in common tasks 
with a group of individuals having 
the same fate as he does over any 
length of time. Soon after basic train- 
ing, the company is split up and 
groups of individuals are sent to sep- 
arate stations. Even when a group 
from the basic training unit is sent to 
the same permanent station, before 
their army career is over, it is highly 
probable that there will occur further 
transfers among them, thus atomizing 
the group which may have common 
memories and a certain amount of 
solidarity. The draftee sees other in- 
dividuals being transferred from unit 
to unit. There grows up an expecta- 
tion that shifting of duty stations is a 
routine occurrence in the army. The 
draftee prepares himself for this by 
not committing himself more than 
necessary to any group to which he 
happens to be transferred. Any great 
psychological involvement in a single 
primary group, when a shift is pos- 
sible at any moment, is apt to be 
frustrating. 

A second factor that reinforces in- 
dividualizing behavior is that the in- 
dividual draftee’s time for separation 
from service is known and is usually 
different from most others in the units 
to which he is shifted after basic train- 
ing. This weakens the close ties be- 
tween individuals. Why should the 
draftee band together in close solidarity 
with other draftees to ease the psycho- 
logical frustrations that assault them, 
when his time for departure from serv- 
ice nears? It is better to suffer the 
indignities individually and wait pa- 
tiently until the separation date when 
he can take tis leave of military life. 


Some type of solidarity and group 
identification is generated among the 
draftees by their facing of common 
problems. But the point is that the 
frequent transfers and individual de- 
parture dates from army service in- 
crease the pressures for an individ- 
ualistic approach by the draftee to his 
military career. 


The Inadequate Motivation of the 
Reward System. Regardless of the 
draftee’s psychological alienation from 
his identification as a soldier, he can- 
not escape completely the values of 
the military organization. One way 
whereby an individual comes to accept 
the values of a group to which he is 
ascribed, but originally rejects, is when 
the rewards which accrue to him from 
the new group become attractive. Iden- 
tification with the military role would 
be facilitated if the draftee were able 
to receive training which might be 
translated into richer esteem-gaining 
skills in the civilian world, or if there 
were sufficient monetary returns that 
resulted from acceptance of military 
ways. 

There are very few positions in the 
army that draftees can fill which can 
serve as preparation for civilian jobs. 
Most of these positions are taken over 
by people trained in the civilian world 
who are then assigned to these special- 
ist positions. Because of the limitation 
of service to two years for the draftee, 
it does not pay the army to train the 
draftee for about nine months, only to 
have him leave service in the space of 
another year. Consequently, it is the 
regular army man or the three-year 
enlistee who is sent to the special 
schools which require long periods of 
training. 

The attraction of monetary rewards 
in the army is tied up with the rank- 
ing system. Theoretically, it is pos- 
sible for the inductee to become a ser- 
geant at the end of a year, receiving 
about $150 a month. But reaching 
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this rank by the draftee is contingent 
upon the following conditions: (a) 
that the individual be in a unit con- 
tinuously, (b) that the individual is 
filling a position in the Table of Or- 
ganization (i.e., is not “surplus”), (c) 
that the individual is recommended 
for promotion at the necessary time, 
and (d) that at the time of recom- 
mendation, there is an allocation for 
promotion to the next grade. 

It is rare when all of these four con- 
ditions occur at the same time for any 
draftee. There is at least one transfer 
for each inductee (this is from his 
basic training unit to a permanent 
unit) and usually more than one in 
his military career. Often an individual 
is “surplus”—that is, he is not filling a 
position that is provided for in the 
T.O. and therefore is ineligible for 
promotion. (Some Commanding Of- 
ficers made efforts to shift men in and 
out of positions provided for in the 
T.O. in order to promote their men. ) 
It is a rare draftee who is recommend- 
ed for promotion each time he is eligi- 
ble. With the army in process of stabi- 
lizing after the ending of the Korean 
conflict, there was a restriction in the 
number of openings for promotion. In- 
dividuals were often recommended for 
promotion before having sufficient 
time in grade by recourse to “waivers.” 
But these were not acted upon because 
of lack of allocations for promotion to 
the next higher grades. Realistically, 


_ the typical draftee can look forward to 


promotion to Pfc. or to Cpl. (SP-3) 
some time before his release from 
service, receiving about $100 a month 
in the former position and $120 a 
month in the latter posicion. The re- 
ward system of the army does not 
have a great attraction to motivate 
individuals to accept military ways. 

It should be noted parenthetically at 
this point, however, that the individual 
draftee cannot completely escape in- 
volvement with the ranking system of 
the army. For at least eight hours of 


the day, the individual is attached to 
the army and the evaluations of this 
membership group has its claims, how- 
ever tenuous they may be in the in- 
dividual case. And a higher grade has 
its compensations within the army 
structure in terms of an increase in 
pay, higher prestige, and exemption 
from the more onerous duties of mili- 
tary life. That these rewards were of 
some importance may be evidenced by 
the frequency and intensity of gripes 
by the draftee when promotion time 
came and his name was not on the list. 


RA-US Distinction: Recognition of 
Differential Behavior. The distinctive- 
ness of the behavior patterns and 
identification with the military role by 
the draftee in comparison with that of 
the regular army man is accepted by 
both groups. The terms which are 
frequently used by enlisted men are 
“RA” and “US.” As the draftee uses 
it—US refers to an “involuntary” who 
did not choose the military life, who 
gives as little of his “real” self to the 
army, being “psychologically AWOL,” 
and who does his duties in an imper- 
sonal way. For the draftee, the depic- 
tion of a soldier as being RA (wheth- 
er or not the person actually carries 
the serial number of RA ) im- 
plies a soldier who has chosen the 
military life, who enjoys taking orders, 
who lacks independence and initiative, 
and who adheres to the spit and polish 
of army rituals. 

To the regular army man, the term 
US refers to a young man, full of 
mischief, who refuses to do anything 
ordered unless he feels like doing it, 
and who gives only lip service to 
identifying with the military. The 
regular army man conceives of himself 
as an individual who feels that the 
military is a masculine way of life and 
the army as an organization devoted 
to an important patriotic mission, and 
who has made his choice in a positive 
way for this style of life. 
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Needless to say, the actual-behaviors 
of individual draftees and regular army 
men do not fit completely into these 
characterizations. But the widespread 
use of these stereotypes are indicative 
of differences in perspectives that ac- 
count for differences in behavior pat- 
terns and identifications. The regular 
army man actiually does not expect 
as much from the draftee as he does 
from others like himself. He often 
explains away a “mistake” made by 
a draftee by saying, “He’s a US!” This 
suggests that there is a certain loose- 
ness in the cold-war army social struc- 
ture which permits the draftee to en- 
gage in behaviors that are not strictly 
according to military ways.* This is 
a mutual accommodation that has 
emerged because of the recalcitrance 
of the draftee in resisting acceptance 
of the military identification and the 
willingness of the regular army man 
in not insisting upon it. This emer- 
gent norm shared by both the regular 
army man and the draftee recognizes 
the necessity for greater conformity of 
overt behavior to army expectations 
but less demand for rigid attitudinal 
conformity. 


CONCLUSION 


The bureaucratic nature and the 
special mission of the army are useful 
perspectives for explaining many as- 
pects of army life. The importance of 
the primary group in formal organiza- 
tions is also a fruitful way of looking 
at army life. This article has attempted 
to demonstrate that a focus upon 


*An additional development which oper- 
ates in the same direction has been con- 


ceptualized by Janowitz as the “civilianiz-_ 


ing” of the military. This is based in part 
upon the greater role of technology in the 
modern military with consequent organiza- 
tional stress upon manipulation. rather than 
domination as the basis of authority and 
discipline (4, pp. 36-42). 


changes in the larger societal situation 
from which the army derives its de- 
gree of functionality is a useful per- 
spective for explaining individual be- 
havior in the organization, specifically 
in terms of the cold-war army and 
draftee behavior in it. 
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PROBLEMS OF TOMORROW 


In this department, we hope to provide short discussions (1500-1800 words) which 
deal with (a) the prediction of a problem or problems, in a specialized area, which on 
the basis of research may be expected to emerge in the near future; (b) the suggestions 
of research which could be initiated now, and which might be of value to the development 
of sociological theory, to the understanding of a concrete problem, and to emergent social 
action. Authors are cordially invited to submit material for this section. 


RELATIONSHIP OF AN AGING POPULATION TO 
EMPLOYMENT AND OCCUPATIONAL STRUCTURE 


HAROLD L. SHEPPARD 


Research Director, U. S. Senate Subcommittee on 
Problems of the Aged and Aging 


The purpose of this paper is to dis- 
cuss some selected aspects of the aging 
phenomenon and their relevance to 
those social problems of interest to in- 
dustrial and occupational socioligists.* 
As part of the background to the main 
topic of this paper, let me cite briefly 
a few observations: 

The development of the aging as a 
problem is a direct concomitant of a 
modernizing, industrializing society. It 
is not a coincidence that (1) advanced 
industrial societies, relative to tradi- 


On leave, Wayne State University. These 
remarks are based largely on the work of 
the author in preparation of the Subcom- 
mittee’s 1960 Report, “The Aged and 
Aging in the United States: A National 
Problem.” 


*Neither the 1960 meetings of the So- 
ciety for the Study of Social Problems nor 
those of the American Sociological Asso- 
ciation were planned in such a way as to 


‘include separate sessions on social gerontol- 


ogy—a somewhat surprising fact since the 
subject—both as a scientific topic and as a 
social issue—has elsewhere been more than 
slightly prominent. The recent International 
Congress of Gerontology, held in San Fran- 
cisco earlier this month; the past two years’ 
activities of state and local organizations 
in preparation for the January, 1961, White 
House Conference on Aging; the emergence 
of the field of geriatrics in the world of 
medicine; the active interest on the part 
of individual psychologists and sociologists 
—fnot to mention the development of keen 
political interest in the subject—etc., stand 
in contrast to the relative diffidence of 
sociology. 


tional underdeveloped ones, have great- 
er proportions of their populations 
over the age of 62, and that (2) de- 
spite these greater proportions, they 
at the same time use a smaller propor- 
tion of their older members in the 
active labor force (6; 2, Ch. 21). The 
reasons should be obvious, perhaps 
almost by definition: they have to do 
with the increased (and increasing) 
longevity resulting from modernizing 
factors associated with industrialism 
(medicine, sanitation, improved living 
conditions, etc.), and with the virtually 
intrinsic nature of technological 
change, that is, the reduction in man- 
power hours necessary for given levels 
of output. Putting it crudely, more 
people are living to be 65 and over, 
absolutely and proportionately, as com- 
pared to other forms of societies, and 
beyond the age where they are actually 
needed in the labor force, at least under 
our present patterns of distributing the 
occupational roles of our society's 
members. 


Even within our own society, the 
relation between industrialism and the 
age-occupational distribution of men is 
shown, by the fact that in 1959 the 
proportion of the aged male segment 
of the labor force engaged in agricul- 
ture was about two and one-half times 
the proportion of males of all ages in 
agricultural occupations. 


As the 1960 Report of the Senate 
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Subcommittee on Problems of the 
Aged and Aging emphasizes, the im- 
plications of these and other social 
trends have not yet been sufficiently 
recognized in decision-making and 
planning on the levels of the individ- 
ual, society, and government. 

Industrial and occupational sociolo- 
gists might ponder the following, for 
example: 


a. By 1975, even without any fur- 
ther progress in medical science and 
techniques, there will be about 22 mil- 
lion Americans aged 65 and over. This 
compares with 16 million as of 1960. 


b. Increasingly, more of the aged 
population will consist of women, most 
of them without any employment ex- 
perience. 


c. In this connection, more than one- 
fifth of all the aged by 1980 can be 
expected to be females aged 75 and 
over, with definitely limited physical 
and mental abilities as far as employ- 
ment potentials are concerned. 


d. Furthermore, from the standpoint 
of having wage and salary earners as 
potential sources of financial and other 
support, there will be increasing num- 
bers of aged persons whose children 
and other “younger” relatives will 
themselves be of retirement age, and 
thus with limited financial means and 
with problems of their own. To be 
concrete, as of 1960, there are 34 per- 
sons aged 80 and over for every 100 
persons aged 60 to 64. The projections 
indicate that by the year 2000, there 
will be nor 34, but 67, persons aged 
80 and over for every 100 persons 60 
to 64. That is, older Americans—either 
retired or on the eve of retirement— 
will be increasingly faced with the 


problem of preparing for, and adjust- 


ing to, not only their years of retire- 
ment (which paradoxically are in- 
creasing along with increases in the 
worklife [5}), but they are also faced, 


at a growing rate, with the prospect of 
responsibility for even older relatives 
—given the dominant emphasis in our 
society on individual and family re- 
sponsibility. 


e. At first glance, the radical decline 
in labor force participating among 
aged men, from a rate of 70 per cent in 
1890 to 34 per cent in 1959 (both 
full- and part-time), might be ex- 
plained solely in terms of the increas- 
ing numbers of the “definitely” older 
population, say, those at least 70 
years of age. But if this demographic 
trend were the complete answer, one 
of the implications would be that the 
labor force participation rate in the 
65 to 69 age group remains substan- 
tially the same, over time. But even 
this is not true: the rate of decline in 
this “not so old” aged category ap- 
parently has been greater than for the 
70-and-over group. As an example, in 
1954, 57 per cent of the men 65-69 
years old were in the labor force, but 
five years later, in 1959, the percentage 
dropped to 47 per cent, a rate of de- 
cline amounting to nearly 18 per cent. 

Given these and other developments, 
there are a number of questions and 
dilemmas flowing from them. For ex- 
ample, what will be the impact on 
patterns of consumption? How will 
these trends themselves affect the na- 
ture and magnitude of occupations and 
industries that conceivably might be 
required to “service” such an aged 
population, growing in size? To what 
extent can we really continue un- 
changed our current patt rns of re- 
sponsibility for the elderly? How will 
an increasing preoccupation with the 
future—including old age and retire- 
ment—affect occupational selection 
and recruitment? 

More pointedly, can we expect the 
under-65 generations of today to ac- 
cept the same relationship to the labor 
force, the same economic and social 
status which characterize the aged of 
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the 1960's? At this juncture, the con- 
cepts of “rising expectations” and “rel- 
ative deprivation” are pertinent to any 
plausible speculation about degree of 
acceptance of this or that status on the 
part of the aged of future decades. 
With higher educational achievements, 
heightened health consciousness 
(which includes the belief that longev- 
ity can be increased and life in the later 
years made more physically pleasant), 
and the effective internalization of the 
democratic ideology of equality, I 
doubt strongly that the aged in the 
year 2000 will placidly tolerate the 
consequences of the stereotypes and at- 
titudes toward the aged that they them- 
selves entertain today as younger per- 
sons. 

The political dimension might also 
be added: the same features separating 
the aged of today from those of the 
future, coupled with an increasing po- 
litical participation (as measured by 
registration and voting behavior), can 
be expected to accentuate their politi- 
cal strength on the local and national 
levels. 

Two fundamental conditions, those 
of industrialism and increased longev- 
ity, underlie the problems, and limit 
any effort to solve the problems. Arthur 
and Jane Ross (3) have pointed to 
other factors of a less basic character 
or to factors which merely elaborate 
on the above two conditions: a) de- 
cline in self-employment, b) domi- 
nance of large firms, c) changes in 


family structure, d) declining and ex- 


panding industries, €) pension pro- 
grams, etc. 

The Rosses also refer to “educational 
obsolescence.” This is a factor of great 
significance in an industrialized society 
with a rapidly changing technology: 
even if we abolished compulsory re- 
tirement and reduced various incen- 
tives for voluntary retirement, we 
would still be faced with the question 
of the skill-levels required by the new 
industries and for the new occupations 


developing as a result of technological 
change versus the qualifications of the 
individual aged jobholder, or jobseeker. 
As Wilbert Moore has put it, “the in- 
dustrial economy places a peculiar em- 
phasis on youth while the aged are 
subject to special hazards of obsoles- 
cence of skills (2, p. 520). 

Furthermore, the “back-to-work” 
movement idea ignores, or chooses to 
play down, the limited physical capaci- 
ty and willingness of the aged worker 
or retiree to remain in or return to 
the world of work. In their study, The 
Economic Status of the Aged, Peter 
Steiner and Robert Dorfman (4, Ch. 
4) found that nearly 80 per cent of 
older men in a national sample of So- 
cial Security beneficiaries said they 
were not well enough to work. Only 
5 per cent said they were interested 
in working. 

The same study showed that con- 
tinued work after the age of 65 is 
directly related to type of occupation. 
Furthermore, the highest percentages 
of those not in the labor force, but 
expressing most frequently a willing- 
ness and ability to work were in those 
occupations having only small propor- 
tions of aged men in the first place: 


Professional and technical: 15 per 
cent of retirees from this group well 
and interested in working, but only 
6 per cent of aged men were in this 
occupational group. 


Services: 11 per cent of retirees 
from this group well and interested 
in working, but only 5 per cent of 
aged men were in this occupational 


group. 


Managers and proprietors: 11 per 
cent, versus 8 per cent. 


Other suggested solutions or pallia- 
tives have included “tapering-off” of 
retirement; over-all reduction of the 
work-week; or other forms distributing 
the necessary number of man-hours 
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over a larger number of persons; etc. 

But all of these efforts will be lim- 
ited in their success by several con- 
siderations, for example: 


1. What is the actual and potential 
extent of over-all maximal employ- 
ment opportunities? In other words, 
just how many jobs are there to go 
around? 


2. What is the susceptibility of each 
occupation to experimentations such as 
“tapering off,” “sabbaticals,” reduced 
hours, etc? 


3. Even under optimal conditions 
of “full employment,” what propor- 
tion of the aged population is able and 
willing to work? 

In summary, the employment and 
occupational picture vis-a-vis the aged 
population is a result of progress in 
the medical sciences and living condi- 
tions, and of the increase in the num- 
bers and proportions of the aged not 
needed in the production side of the 
economy. 

However, it is important to empha- 
size that these demographic and em- 
ployment trends have resulted essen- 
tially in a change in merely the compo- 
sition of the total “nonproductive” or 
“dependent” population (which also 
includes children and others)—not in 
its size relative to the productive mem- 
bers of the society—and that there has 
also developed an increasing ability of 
these “producers” and of the general 
economy and technology to support 
such nonworkers. As Dean John Mc- 
Connell, of Cornell University has ex- 
pressed it (1), 


. the economy can without doubt 
support an increasing number of retired 
older people in adequate fashion. Today 


with a Gross National Product of 480 . 


billion, all nonwage payments to old 
people equal approximately $12 billion, 
or 2.6 per cent. In 1975 G.N.P. will 
equal $760 billion, an increase of 65 
per cent, while the population over 65 
will increase only 45 per cent. The econ- 
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omy even now could well afford better 
living standards for nonworking old 
people. We will be in a better position 
to support higher standards in 1975. The 
real question is not whether we can af- 
ford it—but, among all the other charges 
against the Gross National Product, is 
the economic well-being of old people 
a high priority item? 


The basic definition, therefore, of 
the problem of the aged in our society 
is not the need to put them back to 
work—although this position should 
not be interpreted as being totally 
against any efforts, including “employ- 
ment,” to make life more meaningful 
in the later years—but rather the place 
such persons have in our total hier- 
archy of personal and social values, 
the extent to which the national com- 
munity as a whole is willing to devote 
a larger proportion of its wealth and 
resources to this mew and growing 
group of “nonproducers,” a choice that 
runs contrary to other values related to 
an ideology that stresses rewards only 
for productive, diligent effort. 
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REPORTS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Proceedings of the Tenth Annual 
Meeting of the Society for the Study 
of Social Problems held at the 
Governor Clinton Hotel, New York 
City, New York, August 27-28, 1960. 


Summary of the Minutes of the Meeting 
of the 1959-1960 (retiring) Executive 
Committee, 8:15 A.M., August 27, 1960, 
Alfred R. Lindesmith presiding. 


Members Present: “VY. F. Cottrell, Byron 
Fox, Jerome Himelhoch, Alfred McClung 
Lee, Rose Hum Lee, George Psathas, 
Arnold M. Rose, Marvin B. Sussman. 

Others Present: Marshall B. Clinard, Hans 
Mauksch, John Rademaker. 


1. After hearing a report by Hans 
Mauksch of the problems of a program 
chairman who is not included in planning 
by the incoming executive committee, it 
was moved and adopted that a program 
chairman be appointed a year early and 
that he be made an ex-officio member of 
the executive committee. 


2. Arrangements for future meetings, 
in relationship to the meetings of the ASA, 
were discussed. It was recommended that 
arrangements be made now for the next 
two meetings, to be held in St. Louis, Mis- 
souri (1961) and Washington, D. C. 
(1962); and that joint sessions, with joint 
chairman selected from SSSP and ASA 
memberships, with ASA be attempted when 
mutually profitable. 


3. Possible candidates for the positions 
of Secretary of SSSP and Editor of SOCIAL 
PROBLEMS were discussed. Decisions were 
deferred. 


4. The report of the Committee on 
Permanent Organization, Arnold M. Rose, 
Chairman, was read and accepted. 

The Committee adjourned. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Rose HuM LEE, 
Retiring Secretary 


Summary of the Minutes of the joint 
meeting of the retiring and incom- 
ing Executive Committees, 8:30 
A.M., August 28, 1960, Alfred R. 
Lindesmith presiding. 


Members Present: Howard S. Becker, Jessie 
Bernard, W. F. Cottrell, Byron Fox, 
Alvin W. Gouldner, Frank Hartung, 
Jerome Himelhoch, Alfred McClung Lee, 
Rose Hum Lee, George Psathas, Arnold 
M. Rose, Erwin O. Smigel, Marvin B. 

Sussman. 


Others Present: Ernest Shideler. 

The 1960-1961 budget was presented by 
Ernest Shideler, Chairman, Committee on 
Budget, Audit and Finance. It was moved 
and approved, subject to notification of the 
full membership of SSSP in accord with 
the requirements of the Constitution, that 
the fiscal year for auditing purposes be 
changed from September 1-August 31 to 
August 1-July 31. 

The costs of publishing SOCIAL PROB- 
LEMS were discussed, as were estimates 
received from printers. Erwin O. Smigel, 
Editor, requested that funds garnered from 
advertising be specifically allotted to SO- 
CIAL PROBLEMS. It was moved and ap- 
proved that the budgeted amount for the 
publication of SOCIAL PROBLEMS be 
raised $300.00. It was also moved and 
approved that earnings from subscriptions, 
sale of reprints, advertising and sale of 
back issues be maintained as a special re- 
serve fund for SOCIAL PROBLEMS. 

It was moved and approved that item 
6, Exhibit B, of the proposed budget be 
raised $300.00 (from $160 to $460). 

It was moved and approved that con- 
tacts with various organizations, particu- 
larly NAIRO, NASW, and the Society for 
Applied Anthropology, be established with 
a view to increasing subscriptions to SO- 
CIAL PROBLEMS. 

The Committee adjourned to reconvene 
after the annual banquet. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Rose LEE, 
Retiring Secretary 


Summary of the Minutes of the joint 
meeting of the retiring and incom- 
ing Executive Committee, 9:45 
P.M., August 29, 1960, Alfred R. 
Lindesmith presiding. 


Members Present: Howard S. Becker, Byron 
Fox, Alvin W. Gouldner, Jerome Himel- 
hoch, Alfred McClung Lee, Rose Hum 
Lee, George Psathas, Arnold M. Rose, 
Erwin O. Smigel. 

Others Present: Ernest Shideler. 


1. Irwin Deutscher has accepted the 
duties of Secretary of SSSP. 


2. It was moved and approved that 
Howard S. Becker be recommended as the 
next Editor of SOCIAL PROBLEMS, that 
Alvin W. Gouldner be named an Advisory 
Editor (resigning his post as an Associate 
Editor), and that H. L. Ross be named an 
Associate Editor. 


3. It was recommended by George 
Psathas that an honorarium of $500 be al- 
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located the new secretary, with a view to- 
wards establishing a position of executive 
secretary charged with long-range plans for 
promoting SSSP. After considerable dis- 
cussion, it was decided to consider this 
recommendation at another time. 
Suggesting that the rising costs of pub- 
lishing SOCIAL PROBLEMS and the en- 
tire financial status of SSSP be realistically 
faced, George Psathas called for promo- 
tional campaigns to increase subscribers to 
the journal and members of the society. 
He suggested a long-range goal of a 5 per 
cent annual increase in subscribers and a 
10 per cent annual increase in membership. 


4. It was decided to recommend to the 
incoming president the appointments of 
Frank F. Lee as the next Treasurer and 
Business Manager, and Joseph W. Eaton as 
liaison representative with NASW. 


5. It was moved and accepted that the 
chairman of the committee on research on 
aging (see minutes of the annual business 
meeting) be a member of the Executive 
Committee. Marvin B. Sussman’s appoint- 
ment to this post was moved and approved. 


6. A request from University Micro- 
films, Inc., seeking permission to reproduce 
complete volumes of SOCIAL PROBLEMS, 
was read. It was moved and approved that 
this request be turned over to the Com- 
mittee on Publications for study and action. 

The Committee adjourned. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Rose HuM LEE, 
Retiring Secretar) 


Summary of the Minutes of the Busi- 
ness Meeting, 4:30 P.M., August 28, 
1960, Alfred R. Lindesmith presid- 
ing. 


The Report of the Secreatry, which in- 
dicated 743 members in the Society up to 
the time of the meetings, and which re- 
ported few losses in memberships and few 
delinquencies in dues, was read and ac- 
cepted with a vote of thanks offered to the 
Secretary. 

The Report of the Treasurer and Business 
Manager, George Psathas, which indicated a 
balance of $1,469.05, was read and ac- 
cepted with a vote of thanks. 

The Chairman of the Committee on 
Budget, Audit and Finance, Ernest Shideler, 
reported the proposed budget as thus far 
approved by the Executive Committee, and 
his report was accepted. 

The Editor of SOCIAL PROBLEMS, 
Erwin O. Smigel, reported that changes in 
journal format in line with prevailing 
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practice in other journals of sociology were 
being introduced, and that an Advertising 
Manager, I. Peter Gellman, had been ap- 
pointed. His report was accepted. 

The Report of the Membership Com- 
mittee, Irwin Deutscher and Warren Breed, 
Co-chairmen, was read and accepted. 

The Report of the Elections Committee, 
Byron Fox, Chairman, was read and ac- 
cepted. 

The Report of the De Roy Award Com- 
mittee, Mabel Elliot, Chairman, was read 
and accepted. 

Hans Mauksch, program chairman, sug- 
gested that the new program chairman be- 
gin correspondence at once with the chair- 
men of the various special problem com- 
mittees so that there could be early com- 
pletion of the program for next year. 

The Report of the Committee on Per- 
manent Organization, Arnold M. Rose, 
Chairman, was read and accepted. This 
report concerned the representation of 
SSSP in ISA; liaison with the Society for 
Applied Anthropology and SPSSI; the re- 
lationship of the society to ASA; the Ex- 
ecutive Commitee’s action to seek closer 
affiliation with NAIRO, NASW, and SAA; 
the successful efforts of local SSSP coopera- 
tion with (especially) local units of 
NASW. There were comments from the 
floor to the effect that to become a section 
of ASA meant control and supervision, 
and the loss of intimate, small-group dis- 
cussions and meaningful associations; and 
that SSSP needs to publish its own journal. 

The Report of the Committee on Stand- 
ards and Freedom of Research, Leonard W. 
Moss, Chairman, was read and accepted. 

Jerome Davis submitted a resolution 
concerning each teacher's complete freedom 
of research and association. After con- 
siderable discussion, the resolution was re- 
ferred to the Commi:tee on Standards and 
Freedom of Research, this committee to 
present a report at the next annual busi- 
ness meeting based on a full and compre- 
hensive statement of findings by the in- 
coming committee. 

Alfred McClung Lee reported the case of 
Thomas Blair, member of SSSP and on the 
faculty of the State University of New York, 
New Paltz. Mr. Blair, upon having difficulty 
finding housing, terminated his affiliation 
with this institution. Mr. Blair stated that 
not only was he personally faced with this 
situation, but many other feliow sociologists 
who are Negro need support from other 

~ sociologists when faced with special prob- 
lems. These problems have often confronted 
Negro sociologists as individuals outside 
of academic institutions; they are now con- 
fronted by these problems inside academic 
institutions. They face dismissal. Whereas 
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these same state institutions have barred 
student groups from discriminating, they 
have not barred discrimination at the teach- 
ing-housing-intimate socialization level. It 
was moved and approved that the case of 
Mr. Blair be called to the attention of the 
President of the State University of New 
York by the incoming president of SSSP. 

The Chairman of the Committee on 
Social Policy and Social Science, Sherwood 
D. Fox, reported on the Wiggins-Schoek 
(Emory University, Atlanta, Georgia) study 
of the aged. It was indicated that the meth- 
ods and findings of the study were regard- 
ed as inaccurate but the findings are being 
widely disseminated, especially by the 
American Medical Association and a few 
Senators. Legislation is being made on the 
basis of these findings. Harold L. Sheppard 
reported on reactions he had received from 
persons participating in the National and 
International Gerontological Society, many 
of whom indicated lack of knowledge of 
the findings prior to their presentation at 
these meetings under the title: “Profile of 
the Aging in the USA.” After considerable 
discussion, it was moved by Arnold M. 
Rose that the Executive Committee select 
three persons competent in the field of 
aging as a committee to study this report, 
consult the two researchers, and report back 
to the Executive Committee within six 
weeks. The motion carried. A resolution 
read by Sherwood D. Fox was adopted; 
however, this resolution is not to be acted 
upon until the afore-mentioned study com- 
mittee has made its report to the Executive 
Committee and their decision is forthcom- 
ing. 

It was moved and approved that there 
be a systematic attempt to obtain member's 
interests in special problems committees, 
that this be done annually when soliciting 
dues, that this be done with incoming new 
members, and that this information be 
transmitted by the Secretary to the appro- 
priate committee chairmen. 

A rising vote of thanks to the outgoing 
officers preceded adjournment. 

Respectfully submitted, 
ROSE HUM LEE, 
Retiring Secre ary 


Summary of the Minutes of the Meet- 
ing of the Incoming Executive Com- 
mittee, 9:00 A.M., August 29, 1960, 
Alvin W. Gouldner presiding. 


Members Present: Howard S. Becker (sec- 
ond half), Marshall B. Clinard, Byron 
L. Fox, Alfred McClung Lee, Rose Hum 
Lee, Alfred R. Lindesmith, George 
Psathas, Erwin O. Smigel, Marvin B. 
Sussman, and Irwin Deutscher. 


1. It was moved and approved that 
Howard S. Becker be appointed to the post 
of Editor of SO SIAL PROBLEMS. 


2. Byron Fox introduced the matter of 
the Wiggins-Schoeck report (hereafter re- 
ferred to as the Wiggins report) by sug- 
gesting the need for a watchdog committee 
to guard freedom of research. The execu- 
tive committee discussed at length the cre- 
ation of the Committee of Three to which 
Marvin B. Sussman had been appointed as 
chairman at the previous meeting. Two 
possible aspects of the committee’s work 
were identified: (a) an examination of the 
report itself in terms of its scientific relia- 
bility and validity and (b) an examination 
of the use and interpretation of the report 
by interested lay groups such as the Amer- 
ican Medical Association. It was the feeling 
of the executive committee that the second 
aspect (b) should receive primary empha- 
sis. A number of names were suggested as 
possible members of the committee. At the 
urging of Marshall Clinard, the executive 
committee instructed the chairman that, 
should he find too many candidates refus- 
ing the committee posts, he should not con- 
tinue his efforts to create a committee, sinc« 
this would give the appearance of selecting 
a “jury” rather than a relatively detached 
committee. Should this be the case, the ex- 
ecutive committee will report to the mem- 
bership at the 1961 annual meetings that 
it was unable to obtain a committee. 


3. The following committee posts were 
discussed and nominees selected: 


a. Program. The president suggested 
with the concurrence of the executive 
committee that the tentative program 
theme for the 1961 meetings might be 
“Social Policy and Social Research.” The 
executive committee nominated S. M. 
Miller (Brooklyn College) to chair the 
program committee. 


b. Local Arrangements. This position 
is to be filled at the discretion of the 
president. 


c. Budget, Finance, and Audit. Frank 
F. Lee was nominated to this post and 
unanimously elected as Treasurer-Business 
manager for the society for the year 
1961-1962. In addition, the executive 
committee named Butler Jones and Al- 
fred Lindesmith to serve on this commit- 
tee. 


d. Elections. Irving A. Fowler nomi- 
nated. 


e. Membership. Robert Boguslaw nom- 
inated. 
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f. New Projects. Hans O. Mauksch 
nominated. 


g. Permanent Organization. W. F. 
Cottrell nominated. 


h. Promotion and Publicity. James W. 
Carper nominated. 


i. Coordinator of Special Problems 
Committee. Charles R. Snyder nominated. 


4. President Gouldner stated that his 
general concerns are for the preservation 
of the identity of the society and the clari- 
fication of the mission of the society. Re- 
lated to these concerns he discussed two 
imminent dangers: (a) the possibility of 
the society becoming an appendage to the 
American Sociological Association, taking 
on the character of a “section,” and becom- 
ing lost in a sea of sections, (b) the pos- 
sibility of becoming just another action 
organization. It is the president's position 
that a liberal policy organization should 
derive from an interest in policy and the 
organization of knowledge for this purpose. 
Gouldner suggested two administrative 
methods for implementing these ends. First, 
that it is a mistake to think of the annual 
meetings with the American Sociological 
Association as the central function of the 
society. One alternative to this would be the 
establishment of territorial units which 
have a community mission and which could 
pump into the community policy-revelant 
knowledge. Such units might include an 
ancillary membership of action people. The 
second suggestion concerned the establish- 
ment of a Council On American Social 
Problems which would issue annual re- 
ports focusing on problems, knowledge, and 
implementations of knowledge for policy. 
Such a group might consist of some dozen 
reputable people to speak out for social 
science on a national level. 

M. Sussman pointed out some of the 
possible problems of survival for local units 
and also the potentiality of power struggles 
resulting from the proliferation of organiza- 
tions. 

A. M. Lee suggested the posibility of 
further awards or citations to be given by 
the society to members in recognition of 
various efforts and accomplishments. A 
motion was made and passed that this pro- 
posal be turned over to the new projects 
committee. 


5. The executive committee unanimous- 
ly expressed its deep regret, on behalf of 
the society, in learning of the death of 
three distinguished scholars in the social 
sciences who have made outstanding con- 
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tributions to knowledge related to the solu- 
tion of social problems. It is with a great 
sense of personal and professional loss that 
the society takes official cognizance of the 
death of Professor Howard Becker (Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin), Professor Klyde 
Kluckhohn (Harvard University) and Pro- 
fessor Samuel A. Stouffer (Harvard Uni- 
versity). 


6. The executive committee unanimous- 
ly expressed its appreciation to Indiana 
University, New York University, and 
Roosevelt University for the generous as- 
sistance they have rendered to The Society 
for the Study of Social Problems and its 
officers during the past year. It was also 
unanimously moved that appreciation be 
expressed to the retiring president, Alfred 
R. Lindesmith, the retiring secretary, Rose 
Hum Lee, and the chairman of the pro- 
gram committee for the past meetings, Hans 
O. Mauksch, for their outstanding services 
to the society during the past year. 


Respectfully submitted, 


IRWIN DEUTSCHER, 
Secretary 


EpDITOR’S REPORT 


The state of SOCIAL PROBLEMS, in the 
second year under the present editor, re- 
mains to a large extent as it was at the time 
of the last report. We have made some 
changes and solved some problems; some 
problems remain; and some further change 
is contemplated. 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS received 102 man- 
uscripts this year and published 35 per cent 
of them. This means that our rejection 
rate of 65 per cent is about the same as 
it was last year. A continuous attempt was 
made to obtain papers dealing with war 
and peace and problems of other nations 
without startling success, except in the case 
of the special issue on “Social Problems in 
the Soviet Union.” As in the past, your 
diligent associate editors have performed 
excellently and they have received a great 
deal of praise from our authors because of 
their competent and detailed comments. 

Changes were made in the format of the 
Journal to bring it up-to-date. The style 
of SOCIAL PROBLEMS should also be 
altered so that it conforms to that of the 
other major journals of sociology. This 
change will make it easier for our authors 
and readers who have a greater familiarity 
with the proposed revised style. It will take 
some time, however, before we can inaugu- 
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rate this alteration since it should be an- 
nounced at least six months in advance. 

One of last year’s problems seems to 
have been solved with the appointment of 
Irving P. Gellman as Advertising Manager. 
He has been most successful in soliciting 
ads for the Journal. However, two major 
problems remain: (1) we have almost no 
backlog of manuscripts since we do not 
receive enough appropriate publishable 
papers. (2) It is still difficult to get the 
Journal out on time. A small part of this 
lateness is due to the relative shortage of 
appropriate manuscripts. Most of it, how- 
ever, stems from lack of sufficient money 
and the printers reaction to this most im- 
portant deficiency. The problem is stated 
by the Concord Press—our present printers: 

“We are well aware that our delivery 
has not been all that either of us could 
wish. Frankly this has been due in large 
measure to the fact that we knew the price 
was too low and we simply could not afford 
to take amy emergency measures such as 
overtime or ‘farming out’ some of the com- 
position. In other words, it has been a fil- 
in job to be worked on when profitable 
jobs were taken care of.” 

The Journal's financial difficulty, how- 
ever, would be even greater if it were not 
for the generosity of New York and Indiana 
Universities. These institutions are to be 
thanked for providing secretarial help, 
stamps and supplies. 

Your editor would appreciate your aid 
in recruiting manuscripts. Any ideas you 
have for the improvement of the Journal 
or suggestions for special issues will also 
be welcomed. As of now only one special 
issue is being considered. The subject is 
Work and Leisure and this seems particu- 
larly appropriate in view of the theme of 
the 1960 Annual Meetings. 

Respectfully submitted, 
ERWIN O. SMIGEL 


COMMITTEE ON BUDGET, 
FINANCE AND AUDIT 
Gerald Leslie 
B. F. Timmons 
Ernest Shideler, Chairman 


I. The financial condition of S.S.S.P. In 
general, the financial condition of the So- 
ciety is good. The committee chairman has 
communicated with the officers of the So- 
ciety concerning the annual budget, and 
particularly the new Treasurer and Business 
Manager who should be commended for his 
untiring effort to maintain this good finan- 
cial condition. We estimate the reserve 
fund to be approximately $2,000. 


This committee has requested a Certified 
Public Accountant audit of the Treasurer's 
accounts. This audit has not been received 
at the time of the preparation of this re- 
port, but it will be presented to the Execu- 
tive Committee at its meeting in New York. 
In preparing the following budget, the 
committee has had the benefit of a fiscal 
year preliminary report of the Treasurer, 
received the previous week. 

a Proposed Budget for the Year 1960- 


The following are the committee's rec- 
ommendations for an operating budget for 
the 1960-61 year. 


Exhibit A 
Expeditures: 1960-61 Year 


Publication of Social 
Problems (including busi- 


ness manager's expense)* $5,300.00 
2. Cost of publication reprints 850.00 
3. President's office expense 100.00 
4. Secretary's office expense 750.00 
5. Treasurer's office expense 

(including C.P.A. annual 

audit fees) 200.00 
6. Standing and special com- 

mittee expense 200.00 
7. DeRoy Foundation Award 

and expense 530.00 
8. Expense of meetings 500.00 


9. Society dues 30.00 


10. Promotion 350.00 
11. Contingency fund 200.00 
Total $9,010.00 


*This amount assumes that Indiana Uni- 
versity will continue its very liberal sup- 
port of the Journal by providing a special 
office, a part-time secretary, and some other 
expenses. 


III. Anticipated Income for the year 1960- 
1961. 

The following sources are listed to pro- 
vide the income and other funds to cover 
expenditures listed in the foregoing budget. 


Exhibit B 


Sources of Funds for Society's 
Activities: 1960-1961 


1. Membership dues $2,700.00 
2. Society publications 
Subscriptions 2,750.00 
Sales of reprints 1,100.00* 
Advertising 500.00 
Sales of back issues 200.00 
3. Royalties 500.00 
4. DeRoy Foundation 500.00 
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5. Registration fees at meetings 300.00 
6. To be taken from the 
Society's reserve fund 460.00 
$9,010.00 


*Action by the Executive Committee 
(8-28-60): Any amounts raised by the 
Business Manager of the Journal, above and 
beyond the amount indicated in Exhibit B 
(sales of reprints, advertising, and sales of 
back issues), may be used to cover in- 
creased Journal costs beyond the amount 
of $5,300 as budgeted in Exhibit A above. 


IV. Committee comments and recommen- 
dations involving finance. 


1. The Treasurer has placed $1,000 of 
our reserve funds with Savings and Loan 
in Bloomington, Indiana. It is recommend- 
ed that an additional amount, above the 
necessary working fund, be so placed so as 
to provide income for the Society. 


2. The officers of the Society should be 
commended for the promotion campaign 
and encouraged to continue same, thus 
adding to our funds: subscriptions, mem- 
berships, etc. (Note $350 budgeted above 
in Exhibit A.) 


3. Indiana University should be com- 
mended for its contribution of a special 
office for the Journal of Social Problems 
business manager, a part-time secretary and 
other expenses. 


4. The President of S.S.S.P. should ap- 
proach several foundations (Carnegie Foun- 
dation, Fund for the Republic, etc.) for 
some support for our Journal Social Prob- 
lems. 


COMMITTEE ON 
PERMANENT ORGANIZATION 


Arnold M. Rose, Chairman 


1. President Lindesmith, with the advice 
of the chairman of this committee, joined 
the President of the Rural Sociological 
Society in sending a letter to the President 
of the American Sociological Society asking 
that the two affiliated societies again be 
allowed to share the nomination of the 
second American delegate to the Interna- 
tional Sociological Association. This was 
the practice in the years 1956-59, and was 
terminated unilaterally by the ASA without 
sufficient reason in 1959. The letter was 
never answered. It is recommended that 
the incoming president of SSSP repeat 
President Lindesmith’s action, and that an 
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election be held this coming year within 
SSSP to nominate the second American 
delegate to ISA, in accord with SSSP’s con- 
stitution. 


2. Strenuous efforts were made by this 
Committee to establish liaison with the 
Society for Applied Anthropology and the 
Society for the Psychological Study of So- 
cial Issues. The following forms of liaison 
were proposed: 


a. Joint mid-year meetings. 


b. Collaboration of comparable com- 
mittees in the societies to stimulate re- 
search in specific social problem areas. 


c. Exchange of information about res- 
olutions passed so that one society would 
have the opportunity to give further sup- 
port to a resolution passed by the other 
society. 


d. Publication of periodic brief reports 
about the activities of the other society 
in the “Announcements” sections of the 
respective journals. 


Friendly responses were received from 
the presidents of SAA and SPSSI but with- 
out concurrence in the specific suggestions. 
More time for study of the suggestions was 
requested, but it was believed that concrete 
liaison activities by SSSP will be readily 
accepted by the other society (except that 
SPSSI did not favor resumption of joint 
mid-year meetings because previous meet- 
ings of this sort did not bring sufficient 
turn-out of members). SAA further re- 
sponded with a concrete invitation to have a 
SSSP-sponsored program _on_ desegregation 
at its annual meeting in Pittsburgh on May 
30. This fell through because the chairman 
of the committee was unable to find a suffi- 
cient number of qualified persons to par- 
ticipate in the offered program (reasons 
for non-participation were: no time or 
funds to attend an “additional” meeting— 
at least in Pittsburgh, the topic of desegre- 
gation had been to well worked over). 

It is recommended that the committee 
continue to seek liaison with SAA and 
SPSSI along the lines suggested. 


3. At the 1959 meeting of SSSP, this 
committee was charged with preparing 4 
summary of arguments for and against 
SSSP’s seeking to become a Section of the 
American Sociological Association. Such a 
summary follows: 


~ Society for the Study of Social Prob- 

ems 

From: Arnold M. Rose, chairman, Com- 
mittee on Permanent Organization 


| 
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Subject: Summary of arguments for and 
against SSSP’s seeking to become a sec- 
tion of the ASA. 


or: (as summarized by Howard Freeman) 


1. Might gain a ae membership 
from among those who belong to 
ASA but not to the separate SSSP. 


2. Overlapping of programs between 
ASA and SSSP could be avoided. 


3. Overlapping of SSSP with new Sec- 
tions of ASA (e.g., Section on Medi- 
cal Sociology, Section on Criminolo- 
gy) could be avoided. 


4. SSSP would become a “legitimate” 
part of the professional sociological 
society. 


Against: 


1. Members of SSSP who are not mem- 
bers of ASA would be forced to drop 
their membership if SSSP were to 
become a Section. (Some 20 per 
cent of SSSP’s members are psycholo- 
gists, social workers, and in other 
categories which would not wish to 
join ASA.) 


2. A Section would be subject to gen- 
eral rules established by the Execu- 
tive Committee of ASA, and SSSP 
would thus lose some of its autono- 
my. This would be especially true of 
its relations with outside organiza- 
tions and its resolutions concerning 
social issues. It would be question- 
able whether Social Problems could 
remain an autonomous journal. 


3. It is uncertain whether the Council 
of ASA would welcome SSSP as a 
Section. Two Sections have already 
been established—Medical Sociology 
and Criminology—which have over- 
lapping jurisdiction with SSSP—and 
if SSSP were to be accepted as a Sec- 
tion it would have to avoid these 
two subjects. 


4. Satisfactory arrangements have long 
since been worked out with ASA to 
avoid overlapping of program, to 
provide joint programs, and to have 
representation of SSSP on the Coun- 
cil of ASA. Similar arrangements 
can be worked out with the Sections 
of ASA as they form. There are no 
administrative advantages to being 


a Section of ASA which SSSP does 
not already enjoy. 


5. If SSSP were to become a section of 
ASA, $1.00 of each member's annual 
dues would have to be turned over 
to ASA whether or not many mail- 
ings were sent to the members. 


6. The already-established Sections of 
ASA have not as yet become func- 
tioning, active units. As yet they 
offer nothing for SSSP to emulate. 


On balance, the Committee finds that 
SSSP has goals and activities which could 
not be maintained if it were to become a 
Section of ASA. It would seem that the 
alleged advantages of becoming a section in 
some cases have already been attained and 
in other cases are unattainable. The Com- 
mittee strongly recommends that SSSP re- 
main autonomous and seek to pursue its 
goals with increasing vigor. 


DEROY AWARD COMMITTEE 
John C. Cuber 
Leo P. Chall 
Verne Wright 
Mabel A. Elliott, Chairman 


The committee recommends that the De- 
Roy Award be divided between Martin R. 
Haskell for his paper, “Toward a Reference 
Group Theory of Juvenile Delinquency” 
and to Orville R. Gursslin, Raymond G. 
Hunt and Jack L. Roach for their article, 
“Social Class and the Mental Health Move- 
ment” which was published in SOCIAL 
PROBLEMS Volume 7, Number 3, and 
that “Honorable Mention” be awarded to 
Rose Hum Lee for her manuscript, “The 
Impact of the East and the West.” 


COMMITTEE ON SOCIOLOGY 
AND SOCIAL WORK 


L. K. Northwood, Chairman 


The Committee presented two panels at 
the 1960 Conference. A Workshop of pa- 
pers and progress reports on social work 
research heard Joseph W. Eaton, University 
of Pittsburgh, Charles 6. Chakerian, Mc- 
Cormick Theological Seminary, and Otto 
Pollak, University of Pennsylvania. The 
second panel, chaired by John Rademaker 
of Willamette University, included Byron 
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L. Fox, Syracuse University, and Paul 
Schreiber, Hunter College, who discussed 
the welfare implications of Galbraith’s 
Affluent Society and ©. Wright Mills’ 
Causes of World War Ill. L. K. Northwood 
was continued as chairman during the com- 
ing year with the new officers to be chosen 
by mail ballot. Membership meeting urged 
that next year’s program for the Commit- 
tee be based upon problems in translating 
theoretical research into programs of action 
in social work. 


REPORT OF MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 
Warren Breed and 
Irwin Deutscher, Chairmen 


The committee was formed as a large 
working body, with representatives in most 
of the states and large cities of the nation. 
In addition, members of the committee ap- 
peared to publicize SSSP at several of the 
annual meetings of regional societies. 

Otherwise the work of the committee 
took the form of cooperating with other 
agencies of the society in sending out large 
national mailings seeking new members, 
in the graduate student prize subscription 
to Social Problems, and in promotional 
activity. 

The co-chairmen recommend that the 
membership be asked to serve for another 
full year; and also that the continuing poli- 
cy be to always have co-chairmen, one new 
member being appointed each year, so as 
to ensure continuity of activity. 


COMMITTEE ON COMMUNITY 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Roland L. Warren, Chairman 


Plans for an Inventory of Current Social 
Science Research Projects in Community 
Development were made at the 1960 meet- 
ings of the Committee on Community Re- 
search and Development in New York City. 
Morton Rubin, of Northeastern University, 
is in charge of the project. He is the vice- 
chairman and chairman-elect of the Com- 
mittee. 

The principal programmed session at 
the meeting consisted of a paper on the 


topic: “Toward A Theory of Community 
Development,” by Roland L. Warren, of 
the New York State Charities Aid Associ- 
ation. Marvin B. Sussman of Ohio State 
University, was the discussant. 

At one of the workshop meetings, Rich- 
ard K. Kerckhoff, of the Merrill-Palmer 
School, gave a report of the community 
development interests and activities of that 
institution. He led a discussion on different 
types of possible community development 
programs and activities appropriate for edu- 
cational institutions. 

At another workshop meeting, Harold F. 
Kaufman, of Mississippi State University, 
led a discussion on the need for a book of 
readings in the community development 
field. It was agreed that such a book would 
serve a useful purpose and it was decided 
to consider a possible outline for such a 
book as a basis for one of the workshop 
sessions next year. 

Other suggestions for next year included 
the presentation of another major paper 
on some aspect of community development, 
the possibility of a panel session presenting 
different approaches to community theory, 
a consideration of models of possible use 
in the planning of “planned communities,” 
and a consideration of the status of the 
Inventory of Current Social Science Re- 
search Projects in Community Development. 

It is hoped that S.S.S.P. members having 
additional suggestions for the Committee's 
activities will communicate with the chair- 
man. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS is planning a special 
issue on work and leisure. Students in the 
area are invited to submit papers for this 
issue. Manuscripts should be sent to the 
Editor, New York University, New York 
53, N. Y., before April 1, 1961. 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS: Beginning with the 
Spring issue, Volume 8, Number 3, the 
style of the Journal will be altered so that 
it conforms to that of the other major 
journals of sociology. Manuscripts sub- 
mitted for the Spring and subsequent issues 
should use THE AMERICAN SOCIOLOG- 
ICAL REVIEW'S rules for footnotes, refer- 
ences and tables. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Diary of a Strike. By Bernard Karsh. Ur- 
bana: University of Illinois Press, 1958. 
180 pp. $3.50. 

This casebook describes the formation 
of a union in a family-dominated firm in a 
Midwestern community. The owner-man- 
ager refused to recognize the union and 
after protracted National Labor Relations 
Board appeals, a strike occurred. The book 
takes us through the events of the long 
strike to its successful conclusion from the 
point of view of the union. Karsh then dis- 
cusses the immediate aftermath of the 
strike and the reverberations of the strike 
which were still felt four years later. 

The writing throughout is lean and clear, 
and one is impressed with the savvy and 
sensitivity of the author. Nonetheless, at 
least this reviewer finished the book with a 
disquieting feeling that he did not get as 
much out of it as Karsh’s evident ability 
led him to anticipate. One reason for this 
result is that the book is a recapitulation 
not an on-the-spot diary of what occurred. 
Karsh arrived only after the strike had been 
going on for some time and reconstructed 
what led up to the strike and the main 
events of the strike from documents and 
discussions, largely with the articulate union 
leader. 

But reconstructions can be full and flavor- 
ful. The limitations of the book probably 
do not stem mainly from this second-hand 
view. They seem rather to arise from 
Karsh’s methodological perspectives. 

Karsh describes his work style in a 
methodological appendix and then adds his 
interview guide. In the book itself there is 
not one table and the number of persons 
who have any given position are infrequent- 
ly reported. Never is a response to a ques- 
tion in the interview guide reported as such, 
although the excerpts from interviews are 
frequent and rich. His concern was to de- 
velop types of union participants; once he 
found repetition of types he ceased inter- 
viewing. A reference group analysis, de- 


. scribed at one point in an over-popularized 


discussion as a general drive towards con- 
formity, is attempted of the different types. 

he types evolved are union joiners, 
fence-sitters and non-joiners. There were 
probably several subtypes of joiners al- 
though no information is organized to in- 
vestigate this possibility. 

_ In general, it is my impression that the 
richness of the material was not fully 
tapped because the analyst did not make 
the data into an organized body of in- 
formation systematically combed. For ex- 
ample, did all people who were job-handi- 
capped in some way tend to be anti-union 
at first? What were the characteristics of 
the deviant cases who were pro-union? 


What were the important cross-pressures? 
It may turn out that this question is not 
useful but it is this kind of probing which 
can have great illuminating power. 

I hope that I am of saying that Karsh 
had to analyze his data systematically in 
terms of survey practices. Every investigator 
is certainly entitled to his selection of 
problem focus and to his style of work. 
But once he has made these decisions, he 
should lead himself to the most profound 
level of analysis within his perspective, to 
attempt to answer the more and more biting 
questions which his slant and style natural- 
ly turn up. This contention is perhaps an 
overstatement because it does seem to de- 
mand a certain style of work. Let me put 
it differently: There does seem to be a 
perplexing tension in social research be- 
tween the productive comfort of one’s 
style and the disquieting impetus of other 
styles. To adopt freely new styles and 
orientations can lead to unuseful anxiety, 
gimmicry and the fettering of natural abili- 
ties; to be content only with one’s natural 
bent or initial training may be parochial, 
limiting and unpenetrating. There is no 
answer to the tension; there is only the 
need to confront it freshly each time. 

The disappointment with Diary of a 
Strike is not with what it is, but with what 
it might have been. 

S. M. MILLER 


Brooklyn College 


The Challenge of the Retarded Child. By 
Sister Mary Theodore, O. S. F. Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin: The Bruce Publishing 
Company, 1959. xii, 199 pp. $3.95. 
The topics covered in this book include 

a survey of the problem of how society 
treats mentally retarded persons, the causes 
and characteristics of mental retardation, the 
Mongoloid child, the brain-injured child, 
differences between the retarded child and 
the normal child, factors in the readiness of 
the child for school, the pros and cons of 
residential treatment, the significance of 
religion for the child, historical changes 
in attitudes toward the retarded and, final- 
ly, the role of the parent. In addition, there 
is an excellent annotated bibliography. 

The underlying philosophy of this book 
is that each child is an individual and 
should be given the utmost aid to develop 
his potential. The problems of each child 
are different. Not only should each be 
treated differentially, but the results to be 
expected will be varied. 

The factual material is accurate as of 
1959. The author's descriptions, by means 
of examples, of different types of children 
are enlightening. The pros and cons con- 
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cerning institutionalization are presented. 
The author particularly stresses that both 
the parent and the child must be ready for 
whatever choice is made. However, she does 
point out the benefits of group care versus 
individual home care for retardates and 
argues that in a group setting the child has 
a chance to develop according to his own 
level and to be a member of groups of 
similar children. 

Of particular interest is the final chapter 
on the role of the parents in the communi- 
ty. Here the author is full of praise for 
groups of parents of retarded children and 
emphasizes both their effectiveness as pres- 
sure groups for legislation to encourage 
special classes and specialized residential 
centers, and the importance for the parents 
of the contacts which they make with others 
with similar problems. 


MARESSA HECHT ORZACK 
Central Wisconsin Colony and Training 
School, Madison, Wisconsin 


A Survey of North West Africa (The 
Maghrib). Edited by Nevill Barbour. Is- 
sued under the Auspices of the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs. London- 
New York-Toronto: Oxford University 
Press. 1959. pp. xi, 406. $5.60. 


The surveys of the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs in London are justly 
famous for their conciseness, accuracy and 
readability. No student of international re- 
lations can do without them and the pres- 
ent volume is no exception to the rule. It 
deals with an especially interesting area 
which is geographically of the West, cul- 
turally of the East, politically and econom- 
ically torn between Mediterranean and 
African attachments. The volume considers, 
at varied length, Morocco, Spanish West 
Africa, Mauretania, Algeria, the Sahara, 
Tunisia and Libya and contains, apart from 
the text and a few addenda, a very useful 
brief bibliography, chiefly of English and 
French titles, an index and a number of 
maps, but no statistical tabulations. 

The text, compiled by an international 
team of experts, brings together the gist 
of the available information on geography, 
population, history, government and politi- 
cal life, finally economic and social condi- 
tions in each of the above mentioned areas. 
Under the heading of “social conditions” 
are discussed such items as health, educa- 
tion, press, broadcasting and literature, but 
not religious and family life, delinquency, 
racial and ethnic relations, and so forth. 
However, soiologically relevant. data are 
additionally presented in the political and 
economic sub-chapters, under such headings 
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as income, trade unions, labor, agriculture 
and others. On the whole, there is an ab- 
sence of social-psychological interpretation 
and an austere concentration on historical 
and statistical data. But not all the data 
sociologists would have been interested in 
are presented, for instance in the fields of 
health and criminal statistics, the develop- 
ment of landownership among Moslems and 
Eurcpeans respectively, immigration and 
emigration, the status of women, the insti- 
tution of slavery, Moslem-Jewish relations, 
antagonisms between tribesmen and towns- 
people, and cross-currents of political and 
social movements among the various seg- 
ments of the population. What there is, 
however, is excellent. And an introductory 
chapter on “North West Africa and _ its 
People,” presents in seventy-one pages a 
masterly summary of North West African 
history, even with an outlook into the 
future. 

Personally, I think that the historical 
parts are most instructive, as they give a 
birdseye view of the varied events of the 
past that led up to the turmoil of the pres- 
ent time. For instance, the thumbnail sketch 
of French-Algerian relations in the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries, while al- 
together too brief, still contains more than 
most American social scientists know about 
these vital matters. All in all, my conclu- 
sion is that after a social scientist has care- 
fully scanned this book, he will find that 
the stage is set and that the actors are ready 
to move. But the curtain never rises and 
the real story of human relations in North 
West Africa remains to be told. 


WERNER J. CAHNMAN 
Yeshiva University 


Mental Health Manpower Trends, by 
George W. Albee. Joint Commission on 
Mental Illness and Health, Monograph 
Series #3. New York: Basic Books, Inc., 
1959. XIII, 361 pp; $6.75. 


“We must conclude that . . . our country 
will continue to be faced with serious per- 
sonnel shortages in all fields related to 
mental illness and mental health for many 
years to come. Barring the possibility of a 
massive national effort in all areas of edu- 
cation, with all of the social changes such 
an effort would imply, or the possibility ot 
a sharp breakthrough in mental health re- 
search, the prospects are pessimistic for 


~ significant improvements in the quantity 


or quality of professional services in these 
fields” (P. 259). The body of this mono- 
graph is devoted to a careful documentation 
of the facts leading to this sobering con- 
clusion. 
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Professor Albee has carefully winnowed 
recent studies concerning the manpower 
situation in medicine and psychiatry, psy- 
chology, social work, nursing, occupational 
therapy, the auxiliary nursing occupations 
and the ministry. He has also summarized 
studies on the current “crisis” in education. 
With his major findings one cannot dis- 
agree. 

Professor Albee is concerned that re- 
peated official reports and conferences de- 
voted to publicize the nation’s inability to 
meet present and future educational needs 
have gone almost unheeded. He reasons 
that this can only be due to inadequacies 
in our basic values related to our having 
become an “affluent society”; there is no 
need for intense and specialized education 
for a majority of people in a consumer's 
world” (P. 207). One cannot deny that 
there are anti-intellectual trends in our 
society which may prejudice the cause of 
education in the public eye. But such trends 
are as old as the nation, and in spite of 
them Americans have developed a notably 
effective and comprehensive educational sys- 
tem. It is, in fact, probable that the con- 
stantly expressed drives toward affluence 
and enhanced status by individual Ameri- 
cans have contributed strongly to the de- 
velopment of this system. Therefore, in 
explaining shortages in the professions and 
in the educational system one may wish to 
go beyond Professor Albee’s indictment of 
an affluent, consumption-oriented society to 
an inquiry into specific social factors preju- 
dicing adequate professional recruitment. 

One such factor is simply the tremen- 
dously increased demands for professional 
service consequent upon advances in scien- 
tific knowledge in the health fields. Another 
is the fact that these same advances have 
enormously increased the amount, cost and 
rigor of professional training required in 
these fields. Still another is to be found in 
the inevitable lag between public recogni- 
tion of a need, (e.g., better facilities for 


.mental health) and widespread perception 


and acceptance of the costs that will be en- 
tailed in meeting this need. Mental Health 
Manpower Trends should help to overcome 
this lag. 
_ This is a discursive monograph—and in 
its wide-ranging discussion lies much of 
its value. The reader will find in this book, 
for example, brief discussions of such varied 
topics as the history of psychology, training 
requirements in nursing, and the problem 
of college faculty salaries. Especially useful 
is the seventy-five page statistical appendix, 
which is a good source of a variety of in- 
formation concerning professional manpow- 
er problems. 

Through all of Professor Albee’s factual 


analysis, the call to action is clear. As Dr. 
Ewalt’s succinct Staff Review of the mono- 
graph epitomizes it (P. XXIX); “Unless 
people who consider themselves intelligent 
and educated—even ‘eggheads’—take action 
of a sort that will win them respect and 
emulation in their communities, they will 
lose the battle against professional manpow- 
er shortages by default. And, all of us, the 
non-intellectuals as well as the so-called 
intellectuals, will be the losers.” 

ALBERT F. WESSEN 
Washington University 


Men Who Manage: Fusions of Feeling and 
Theory in Administration. By Melville 
Dalton. New York: John Wiley and 
Sons, 1959. xi + 318 pp. $6.75. 


This is the third in a projected series of 
studies of labor-management relations 
sponsored by the Institute of Industrial 
Relations of the University of California. 
It is the first contribution to the series 
from the Southern (i.e, Los Angeles) 
Division of the Institute. While the two 
previous works—Bendix, Work and Au- 
thority in Industry (1956) and Leiben- 
stein, Economic Backwardness and Eco- 
nomic Growth (1957)—dealt with aspects 
of labor-management relations rather broad- 
ly conceived, the present study focuses 
upon issues and problems central to that 
theme. Here the primary concern is with 
the internal politics of decision making 
or as the sub-title euphemistically phrases 
it, “fusions of feeling and theory in ad- 
ministration.” Again unlike its predecessors, 
this is a report of field observations carried 
on intermittently but by no means hap- 
hazardly over a ten year period. It resembles 
its predecessors, however, in quality of con- 
tent. 

Participant-observation reinforced by the 
extended interview was the basic data- 
gathering device used in this study. The 
in-plant behaviors of assorted managers 
(ranging from first-line foremen to plant 
manager and including their staff counter- 
parts) were the units of observation. The 
decisions these managers made regulated 
the day-to-day operations of four work- 
plants ranging downward in size (as meas- 
ured by total work force) from 20,000 
(Fruhling), to 8000 (Milo), to 2600 (At- 
tica), and finally, to 400 (Rambeau Mart). 
As might be suspected the first three are 
manufacturing establishments; the fourth 
a large department store. All are branches 
of larger corporations with home offices 
(and thus the sources of ultimate author- 
ity) outside Mobile Acres where the re- 
search took place. Professor Dalton tells 
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us little about Mobile Acres as a commu- 
nity except to say that it lies in a heavily 
industrialized area of the Central United 
States. 


As a participant-observer at Milo, Pro- 
fessor Dalton was struck by the breach 
between “official and unofficial ways of 
doing things.” More intense observation at 
the other work-plants confirmed his sus- 
picion that the gap between official pre- 
scription and unofficial behavior was not 
unique to Milo. Whether the similarities in 
the modes of managerial response were 
occasioned by chance factors or likeness 
of recurring problems remained to be de- 
termined. Investigation led to the identi- 
fication of a number of recurring problem 
areas. Professor Dalton concentrates on 
these five: (1) The pressures for economy 
of operation; (2) ‘co-operation’ of officially 
powerless experts with their administrative 
superiors; (3) local meanings found by 
union and management in the high level 
work agreements to which they are sub- 
ject; (4) uncertainty about the route to a 
place in middle and upper management; 
and (5) the task of recognizing and re- 
warding differential contributions.” What 
the author calls the psychological and moral 
conflicts arising out of the individuals 
executive’s efforts to meet the claims of 
subordinates within the framework of com- 
pany policy is another recurring but non- 
organizational problem demanding resolu- 
tion. Each of the analytical chapters of the 
books deals with one of these recurring 
problem areas. 


Implicit throughout Professor Dalton’s 
analysis is the assumption that the formal 
structure does not allow sufficient room for 
managerial maneuver in maintaining a bal- 
ance between the always competing and 
frequently conflicting pressures upon man- 
agers. From this thesis derives the central 
theme of his book as “a study of compro- 
mises among key individuals and groups in 
rational organizations and the human stric- 
tures on compromise.” While the treatment 
of the whole range of managerial compro- 
mise and its rationalization within the 
formal structure merits close attention, the 
description and analysis of the ways in 
which union representatives and local man- 
agers conspire to fit high level (i.e., in- 
dustry- or company-wide) labor agreements 
to the local plant situation assumes added 
importance at the present critical juncture 
in labor-management relations when the 
issue of control over local working condi- 
tions appears to transcend all others. The 
penetrating discussion of the significance of 
the college campus experience for later ca- 
reer mobility is an added morsel that will 
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undoubtedly appeal to those who teach 
occupational sociology. 

This book is avowedly aimed at the aca- 
demic specialist and the managerial pro- 
fessional. Consequently it is not likely to 
satisfy either completely. It is not neces- 
sary to discuss its shortcomings for the 
professional manager. The academic spe- 
cialist, however, will be inclined to raise 
serious questions concerning the method 
(discussion of which is relegated to the end 
of the book) as well as certain of the con- 
clusions (e.g., “The individual in the large 
organization or mobile society, like the un- 
calculating animals, is also a defenseless 
creature who calculatingly practices decep- 
tion for safety’s sake against the invisible 
threats around him.”) which sound more 
like managerial apologia than scientifically 
testable hypotheses. The book contains one 
of the most extensive bibliographies avail- 
able as well as the ever useful author and 
subject indexes. 

BUTLER A. JONES 
Ohio Wesleyan University 


NEW YORK METROPOLITAN REGION 
STUDY, Raymond Vernon, Director: 


1. Anatomy of a Metropolis: The 
Changing Distribution of People and 
Jobs within the New York Metropolitan 
Region. By Edgar M. Hoover and Ray- 
mond Vernon. xvi + 345 pp. $6.50; 


2. Made in New York: Case Studies in 
Metropolitan Manufacturing. Edited by 
Max Hall, studies by Roy B. Helfgott, 
W. Eric Gustavson, James M. Hund. xv 
+ 388 pp. $6.76; 


3. The Newcomers: Negroes and Puerto 
Ricans in a Changing Metropolis. By 
Oscar Handlin. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1959. ix + 171 pp. 
$4.00. 


These are the first three of a projected 
series of nine volumes, undertaken by the 
Graduate School of Public Administration, 
Harvard University, for the Regional Plan 
Association of New York. Further volumes 
will deal with wages, finance, freight, po- 
litical structure, population and the pro- 
jection of the combined data into the 
future. Obviously, the various volumes 
written for the purpose of guiding prac- 
titioners in their planning for the future, 
but they are likewise of interest to urban 
and industrial sociologists. Yet, mot 2 
single sociologist participated in the fe- 
search that went into these studies—an 
indication of the widespread disregard for 
applied fields in American sociology. The 
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authors of the series are chiefly economists, 
with a sprinkling of experts in business ad- 
ministration and government; Prof. Hand- 
lin is a historian. This produces a survey of 
structural trends, but it implies a relative 
neglect of the modifications that might 
occur if the human element is introduced. 

This is of particular importance regard- 
ing the future role of Negroes and Puerto 
Ricans in the metropolitan area. In “The 
Newcomers” Prof. Handlin suggests that 
these populations will increase between 60 
and 75 per cent in two decades and that 
most of this growtn will occur outside 
Manhattan. However, the strength of the 
volume rests with the second chapter which 
deals with the historical background of the 
various “ethnic” settlements in New York 
in the three centuries from 1620 to 1928. 
These 38 pages contain an admirable con- 
densation of the ecological and institutional 
aspects of the integration of earlier immi- 
grants, but proof as to what extent, if at 
all, this offers a clue for the uaderstanding 
of the problems of recent immigrants is 
lacking. Negroes carry the color problem 
wherever they go and Puerto Ricans, aside 
from their participation in the problems of 
color, differ from earlier immigrants in 
that contact with their home base remains 
uninterrupted. Hence, integration of these 
groups into the total social fabric of the 
region is likely to be both retarded and 
more diversified in character than the inte- 
gration of earlier arrivals. If this assump- 
tion is correct, a more discerning treatment 
of the existing patterns of inte.aal differen- 
tiation among Negroes and Puerto Ricans 
and their projection into the future would 
have been desirable. We have in mind 
differentions of color, social class, religion 
and ideology. 

On the other hand, it seems regrettable 
that Prof. Handlin has not extended his 
sketch of earlier immigration history into 
a fuller treatment of the role which re- 
ligious and ethnic sub-groups of longer 


_Standing are playing in the city and region 


in their present stage of development. It 
would appear at least to a sociologist-re- 
viewer that the problems of the third gen- 
eration in the “triple melting pot” are too 
important to be entirely overlooked al- 
though it is admitted that they are hard to 
grasp statistically. Yet, they are reflected in 
the economic sphere, as the history of the 
garment industry indicates, and one sus- 
pects that they are not without significance 
with regard to residential preferences, 
leisure time activities and the like. 

From a sociological vantage point, the 
Most satisfactory among the three volumes 
under review is the one entitled “Made in 
New York.” It contains monographs about 


the women’s and children’s apparel indus- 
try, printing and publishing, and electron- 
ics. These three kinds of economic activi- 
ties were selected because of the important 
place which they occupy in the economy 
and the employment patterns of the city- 
at-large. Here, the industrial sociologists can 
learn a great deal. Usually, in discussing 
such chapters as “bureaucracy,” “labor- 
management relations,’ “human relations 
in industry” and the like, sociological in- 
terest is drawn toward large-scale organiza- 
tions, but most New Yorkers, except white 
collar employees working in the skyscraper 
offices of corporations, are not employed 
by these giants. A huge metropolitan center 
such as New York fosters not only a host 
of retail, wholesale and service trades, but 
also such industries that must rely on 
flexibility in an ever-changing market and 
therefore on opportunities for rapid com- 
munication with others in the same field 
of endeavour and easy access to each other 
and to their customers. Of particular im- 
portance in the ecological analysis of these 
industries is the concept of “external econ- 
omy,” meaning the advantages that accrue 
to entrepreneurs from the fact that com- 
plementary services and specialized experts, 
which may be resorted to in case of need 
rather than permanently employed, are 
close at hand. The easy accessibility of news 
and free-floating skills makes of New York 
an Eldorado of innovators and individualists 
and thus creates a social structure as well as 
concomitant human relations which ought 
to be studied more closely by sociologists. 

The first volume in the series, “Anatomy 
of a Metropolis,” has a skeleton-like clar- 
ity. It lays bare the structure of a con- 
glomeration of communities in 22 counties 
and three states, comprising 6,914 square 
miles of land and offering 9,000,000 jobs as 
residence opportunities of 16,000,000 peo- 
ple. Of these, four counties in New York 
City and Hudson County are called the 
“core,” Richmond (Staten Island), West- 
chester, Nassau and four counties in New 
Jersey are called the “inner ring,” five 
counties in New York, four counties in 
New Jersey and Fairfield County in Con- 
necticut are called the “outer ring.” Be- 
sides, the central business district in Man- 
hattan, extending south from 63rd Street, 
receives special consideration. The spread 
of job opportunities and the location of 
residences of various types within this area 
are described and analyzed. The growth 


of “gray” areas of gradual decay in the 
core counties is predicted. 

All three volumes contain tabulations, 
charts and special appendices; methodology 
and procedures are fully explained. There 
are copious footnotes and references to 
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pertinent literature. All in all, these volumes 
represent a respectable effort in socio-eco- 
nomic stock-taking as a prerequisite for 
regional planning. I am wary, however, 
regarding some of the forecasts and pro- 
jections into the future. Here, much de- 
pends on the kind of planning that will be 
done. For instance, if the suggestions about 
rezoning outlined by the New York City 
Planning Commission are carried through; 
if, in addition, the Victor Gruen proposals 
concerning restriction of the use of motor 
vehicles in the central business district are 
adopted; if rapid mass transportation is 
supported rather than stifled; then, the 
prognosticated lessening of population den- 
sities in the core counties (including the 
“bedroom” communities) may well result 
in a revitalization of the inner city rather 
than in further corrosion. Somehow, it 
seems that the Harvard Study does not 
envisage that type of planning. 

WERNER J. CAHNMAN 
Yeshiva University 


Patients, Physicians and Illness: Source- 
book on Behavioral Science and Medi- 
cine. Edited by E. Gartly Jaco. Glencoe, 
Ill.: The Free Press, 1958. viii, 600 pp. 
$7.50. 


Those interested in the study of medicine 
have occasion to welcome this volume, for 
it makes available in convenient form a 
number of good papers that have previous- 
ly appeared in scattered places. Among 
those reprinted are Becker and Geer's re- 
port on idealism in medical students, Hall's 
“Stages of a Medical Career,” Menzel and 
Katz’ early statement of their sociometric 
study of drug innovation, Roth’s paper on 
ritual in hospitals, Wilson on the operating 
room and Zborowski on cultural responses 
to pain. There is also a chunk of Saunders’ 
now classic book, a sketchy but good sum- 
mary of The Student-Physician and a sum- 
mary of the important study of general 
practitioners made by Osler Peterson and 
associates. Besides reprinted papers there 
are about fifteen original ones, most of 
them competent and one or two quite 
good. Of the 55 papers in the volume, 
about half were useful for my purposes 
and gratifying to my taste. Readers with 
other purposes and tastes should probably 


find as many, which is a pretty fair score 


for any collection. 

The editor intended to make this volume 
representative of the recent work of “be- 
havioral scientists and medical men at- 
tempting to expand the horizon of medi- 
cine,” and apparently aims it at medical 
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workers as well as at social scientists. I 
miss some favorites (such as Everett 
Hughes’ work), but so will any reader; on 
the whole the book is successfully repre- 
sentative of the range of recent work, from 
Parsons’ discursive application of his theo- 
retical system to Menzel, Coleman and 
Katz’ sometimes elegant self-limitation. 

In gathering such a representative col- 
lection, however, Jaco has held up a mirror 
before us, and the reflected image is gro- 
tesque. We have paid a great deal of atten- 
tion to the patient and his vagaries, some- 
what less to the goings-on at medical 
schools and hospitals, considerably less to 
medical practice as such, and almost none 
at all to the legal, economic and political 
framework in which practice takes place. 
Barring a few notable exceptions, from the 
weight of what we have done thus far one 
gets the impression that we believe (1) 
that whatever practical difficulties lie in the 
way of giving medical care may be traced 
either to the ignorance, irrationality, pover- 
ty or culture of the patient, or (2) to lack 
of understanding between patient and doc- 
tor, (3) that the practicing physician's be- 
havior is a result of some mysterious 
equilibrium established by his professional 
education and unaffected seriously by the 
economic and sociological conditions of his 
practice, and (4) that health insurance, the 
UMW, and the AMA do not exist, or if 
they do they are too insignificant to have 
any important effect on illness, patients or 
physicians. 

Of course, none of this is the editor's 
fault, but one may hope that his volume 
will stimulate further work which will 
make it seem inadequate and unrepre- 
sentative. 


ELIOT FREIDSON 
The City College of New York 


Revolving Door: A Study of the Chronic 
Police Case Inebriate. By David J. Pitt- 
man and C. Wayne Gordon. Glencoe, 
Illinois, and New Haven, Connecticut: 
The Free Press and Yale Center of Al- 
cohol Studies, 1958. xx, 154 pp. $4.00. 


Drinking and Intoxivation: Selected Read- 
ings in Social Attitudes and Controls. 
Edited by Raymond G. McCarthy. New 
Haven, Connecticut, and Glencoe, Illi- 
nois: Yale Center of Alcohol Studies 
and the Free Press, 1959. xvii, 455 pp. 
$7.50. 


In the study of problems of social de- 
viation, one of the most significant issues 
coming increasingly to the fore is the prob- 
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lem of precise specification and delineation 
of the context to be studied. In the opin- 
ion of the reviewer, the neglect of such 
careful specification, denoting inadequate 
theoretical orientation and formulation, 
constitutes the most serious lack in much 
of our current methodology. The failure, 
however, lies in even a more fundamental 
consideration—the lack of careful hypothe- 
cation in the problem to be studied. 

This failure is hardly overcome by what 
might be referred to as the niceties of pro- 
cedural format. In the study of the chronic 
police inebriate by Pittman and Gordon, 
one is initially struck at the outset by what 
appears to be the commendable way in 
which the problem is stated. However, 
when one examines with care the detailed 
listing of “hypotheses” which appear in 
the first chapter, the impression is soon 
borne home that these are less hypotheses 
subject to scientific validation within a 
given theoretical framework than a series 
of propositions for which empirical evi- 
dence is to be sought. 

The distinction is basic and vital, and 
germane to the entire problem of attempt- 
ing to develop significant findings of a 
fundamental nature in contemporary social 
research. For example, the primary hy- 
pothesis stated by the authors (p. 9) is 
that “the chronic police inebriate is a cate- 
gory (sic!) with definable sociological at- 
tributes such as age, nationality, race, etc.” 
It is difficult to comprehend how a sta- 
tistical classification constitutes a scientific 
hypothesis. In view of the careful com- 
pilation of data which the authors have 
attempted, it may even be argued that it 
matters little whether a precise theoretical 
orientation is linked to such a statistical 
classification. Without meaning to be cap- 
tious, however, it matters a great deal. A 
research survey of this type, with its virtues 
as well as its limitations, contains a num- 
ber of significant implicit hypotheses which 
might very well have been tested and 


- which are very worth while testing. 


Walter Reckless, with considerable less 
pretension towards scientific hypothecation, 
has wisely referred to such statistical classi- 
fications as constituting “categorical risks” 
for the individuals falling within such 
categories. This type of observation, when 
Statistically tested and found to be valid, 
can prove of considerable value in indicat- 
ing the kinds of association which reveal 
high levels of probability in behaviorial 
outcome for certain segments of our pop- 
ulation. It is not, and does not claim to be, 
an hypothesis, however. 

_ A defect of another type is to be found 
in the second hypothesis offered by the 
authors, viz., that “the chronic police case 


inebriate’s developmental history is marked 
by qualitative and quantitative undersociali- 
zation” (p. 10). Here we face a different 
and an extremely significant issue. There 
is very little doubt that a carefully delineat- 
ed hypothesis concerning the process of 
socialization would prove of incalculable 
value in revealing to us the more subtle 
facets of the difficult problem of recidivism 
of the police case inebriate. The dubious 
concept of “undersocialization” itself, de- 
rived from Selden Bacon, implies a stand- 
ard of evaluation. Chronic police case ine- 
briates have certainly been socialized, but 
they've been socialized presumably within 
a peculiar context and manner. It is the 
difference in the character of socialization 
which requires investigation and interpre- 
tation. If the police case inebriate is 
“undersocialized,” then the logical ques- 
tions are—in relation to what? under what 
conditions? in relation to whom? To as- 
sume, as the authors do, that the character 
of this “inadequate socialization” in re- 
spect to the determination of a_ highly 
unique problem can be ascertained on the 
basis of the “structural unity of the family 
units,” the fact that “the families largely 
failed to participate in community activities” 
and similar attributed qualities, seems to 
beg some of the most basic issues involved 
in the fundamental comprehension of so- 
cialization. The entire procedure of the 
“attribute” form of study requires some 
fundamental rethinking. 

Although rigid statistical controls were 
hardly feasible in this study, the authors 
do attempt to draw comparisons from 
general population data, other empirical 
studies of drinking groups, studies of clinic 
patients, and socialization experiences of 
teen-agers, drawing from the previous work 
of R. Straus and Bacon. Aside from the 
necessary limitations imposed by this meth- 
od, etiological analyses may be seriously 
questioned when the selected factors of 
control are assumed to reveal significant 
causal differences. 

Despite what may appear to be some 
harsh strictures upon the character of the 
research structure, many of the factual 
findings and insights are, nevertheless, sig- 
nificant, timely, and stimulating. The study 
does examine in considerable _ statistical 
detail 187 cases of chronic inebriety picked 
up by the police and sentenced to the 
Monroe County (New York) Penitentiary, 
the penitentiary serving thirteen western 
counties in New York State and, more 
specifically, the city of Rochester and Mon- 
roe County. The vast majority of inmates 
sentenced to this institution are charged 
with public intoxication and each subject 
was sentenced at least twice. The study 
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itself was sponsored by the New York State 
Mental Health Commission and the Health 
Association of Rochester and Monroe Coun- 
ty. The research team included medical 
consultants and a psychiatrist, as well as 
the sociologists conducting the survey. 
Conspicuous in the findings are the high 
average and median ages in the sample 
surveyed, 45 per cent of the group being 
over 50 years of age. The disproportionate 
number of Negroes in the sample studied, 
nine times higher than their percentage 
composition in the general population of 
Monroe County, is a particularly revealing 
factor, especially in view of the marked 
differences in age composition of the Negro 
and non-Negro groups. The Negroes in the 
sample were considerably younger on the 
whole than the whites. The variations in 
ethnic background yielded a significantly 
high number of persons of Irish descent, 
and of associated significance, increasing 
percentages of this group in relation to ad- 
vancing age. The frequency of divorces and 
marital separations is considerably higher 
than that of the general population, as one 
would expect, while the percentage of those 
who had at one time been married (59 
per cent) is lower than that for clinic pa- 
tients—a difference which might likewise 


have been anticipated. The paucity of edu- 
cational achievement is striking (70 per 
cent did not go beyond grammar school ) 
with corresponding high percentages marked 
by low occupational skills. As might be 


expected, religious affiliation is not an 
identifying characteristic among this group 
which is marked by high residential in- 
stability although only moderate geographic 
mobility. While exhibiting a wide variety 
of criminal histories, the men in this sam- 
ple yielded particularly high averages for 
public intoxication, with a small but sizable 
group revealing exceptionally high arrest 
rates. This latter pattern can be reproduced 
in virtually all of our large urban centers. 
Class background reveals the lower socio- 
economic sources of most of these men, al- 
though a small percentage give evidence of 
downward progression from higher social 
levels. The drinking patterns and prefer- 
ences, the limited group participation, and 
the early age when drinking began, are 
carefully explained, with results which are 
in keeping with the general sociocultural 
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characteristics of the group. Although some 
slight distinctions may be noted, the general 
characteristics of this group closely resem- 
ble those of the homeless man and the 
denizens of Skid Row. 

In their recommendations for treatment 
and rehabilitation of this persistent and 
demoralized group, the authors offer little 
that is novel or new. While stressing the 
need to “take into account the realities of 
status and life circumstances which brought 
the chronic police case inebriate to his 
ye condition” and urging treatment 

y warm, professionally competent per- 
sons, the authors come close to the essential 
core of the problem—the recognition of 
the absence of a “sense of human dignity” 
among these inebriates. Hypothetical ques- 
tions framed about this crucial lack of self- 
esteem may, in time, provide us with some 
- the answers we need and are searching 
or. 

The collection of readings in the volume 
edited by Raymond G. McCarthy is an 
unusually fine collection of materials drawn 
from a variety of sources. There has been 
a need for such a volume which brings to- 
gether the wide scattering of literature in 
this field. The volume is particularly well 
organized and thorough. It includes papers 
and excerpts dealing with the physiological 
and psychological effects of alcohol and 
ranging through the literature of ancient 
and modern drinking practises, practises in 
the United States, and sections dealing with 
cultural, religious, and ethical factors, and 
social controls. Particularly stimulating are 
those sections dealing with drinking pat- 
terns in Central and South America, the 
Far East, Russia, Europe, and Canada for 
the comparative light shed upon this uni- 
versal problem. It is especially gratifying to 
find papers not ordinarily accessible in 
volumes of this sort, such as Ruth Bunzel’s 
stimulating essays on the Chichicastenango 
and the Chamula. This should prove an ex- 
tremely valuable reference volume for the 
student of social deviation generally, and 
not only for the student of alcoholism. Pro- 
fessor McCarthy is to be commended for 
recognizing the merit of some of the older 
papers and having wisely included them in 
his volume. 

HERBERT A. BLOCH 
Brooklyn College 
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